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Emigrants to the New World 



Some sheep from the King’s flock at Sandringham have been sent to Senator Belknap of 
Kentucky, and among them were these lambs. Two of the ship’s officers are making friends 
with them before they set off on their long voyage across the Atlantic. 


THE MAN WHO 
FOUND SCOTT 

HERO FOLLOWS HIS 
CAPTAIN 

Moving Letters That Captain 
Atkinson Brought Home 

A BRAVE MAN PASSES ON 
IN THE PRIME OF LIFE 

The man who found Captain Scott 
lying with his comrades in his tent in 
the great white world of Antarctica 
has joined his captain. Surgeon-Captain 
Edward Leicester Atkinson, D.S.O., 
has died at sea. 

He was in the prime of life, only 46, 
and had had a fine career. He knew 
something of heroes, and he was one 
himself. He was a hero at Gallipoli, 
and in many other lands. It was he 
who wrote the famous epitaph on 
Captain Oates, written on a cross 
somewhere in Antarctica. 

Hereabouts died a very 
gallant gentleman, 

Captain L. E. G. Oates 

(Inniskilling Dragoons), 

Who, on their return from the Pole 
- in March, 1912, willingly 
walked to his death 
in a blizzard to try and save 
his comrades beset by hardship. 

Very Near the End 

It was he who brought home those 
letters that are now, we believe, in the 
British Museum, perhaps the most 
moving batch of letters that have ever 
drawn a tear from the eyes of an English¬ 
man. There was that to Mrs. Bowers, 
written by Scott when Little Bowers 
was dying at his side. 

We are very near the end of our journey, 
and I am finishing it in company with 
two gallant, noble gentlemen. One of 
these is your son. He had come to be 
one of my closest and soundest friends, 
and I appreciate' his wonderful upright 
nature, his ability, and energy. As the 
troubles have thickened, his dauntless 
spirit ever shone brighter, and he has 
remained cheerful, hopeful, and in¬ 
domitable to the end. 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable, 
but there must be some reason why such 
a young, vigorous, and promising life is 
taken. 

To the end he has talked of you and his 
sisters. One secs what a happy home he 
must have had, and perhaps it is well to 
look back on nothing but happiness. He 
remains unselfish, self-reliant., and splen¬ 
didly hopeful to the cud, believing in 
God's mercy to you. 

A Brave, True Man 

There was the letter to Mrs. Wilson, 
written by Scott when her husband was 
dying at his side. ■ 

If this letter reaches you, Bill and I 
will have gone out together. We are very 
near it- now, and I should like you to know 
how splendid he zoas at the end — ever¬ 
lastingly cheerful and ready to sacrifice 
himself for others, never a word of blame 


to me for leading him into this mess. His 
eyes have a comfortable blue look . of 
hope, and his mind is peaceful with 
the satisfaction of his faith in regarding 
himself as part of the great scheme 1 of the 
Almighty. I can do no more to comfort 
you than to tell you that he died as he- 
lived,' a brave, true man—‘ha best of 
comrades and staunchest of friends. My 
whole heart goes out to you in pity. 

There was the letter to Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Scott’s friend. 

We are pegging out in a very comfortless 
spot, showing that Englishmen can still 
die with a bold spirit, fighting it out to the 
end. 

Goodbye. I am not at all afraid of the 
end, but sad to miss many a humble 
pleasure I had planned for the future on 
our long marches. I may not have proved 
a great explorer, but we have done the 
greatest march ever made and come very 
near to great success. Goodbye, my dear 
friend. 

Wc are in a desperate state, feet frozen, 
no fuel, and a long zvay from food ; but 
it would do your heart good to be in our 


tent, to hear our songs and the cheery 
conversation as to what wc will do when 
we get to Hut Point. 

As a dying man, my dear friend, be 
good to my wife and child. 

Finally, there was the last message of 
Captain Scott to tlie British nation, 
winding up with those famous words. 

Had we lived I should have had a tale 
to tell of the hardihood, endurance, and 
courage of my companions which would 
have stirred the heart of every Englishman. 
These rough notes and our dead bodies 
must fell the tale, and surely, surely, a 
great rich country like ours will see that 
those who are dependent on us are properly 
provided for. 

Captain Atkinson, who organised the 
search party that found Captain Scott 
and his comrades, brought home these 
heartbreaking documents, and in all his 
life he can have known no sight more 
pitiful than the sight he saw in Captain 
Scott’s tent, with three gallant heroes 
sleeping there. It was good that he should 
be the. discoverer of Scott and his friends, 
for he was worthy of them all. 


JENNIE S THREE 
. HUSBANDS 

Success of the Third 

WHAT SHE DID WITH THE 
OTHER TWO 

By Oup Zoo Correspondent 

A zebra foal was born at the Zoo 
with the Arctic weather at its height. 

For the first few hours of his life the 
baby animal wondered if be could pos¬ 
sibly survive such a cold reception into 
the world. He shivered violently and 
looked too weak to live, but fortunately 
the baby recovered. 

He is an important Zoo baby, for lie 
is a mountain zebra. Although at one 
time this species was so’ common in 
Cape Colony that it was known as the 
common zebra, it is now almost extinct. 
He is a smaller foal than the Grevy’s 
zebra born in the autumn, - and his 
characteristic marking is a gridiron 
pattern on the back iust above the tail. 
He shows signs of becoming very tame, 
and as his mother Jennie is well known 
he will receive much attention. 

Jennie’s Infamous Conduct 

Jennie is both famous and infamous. 
She is famous because she is one of the 
oldest mammals in the menagerie; she 
came in 1907 when about four years old, 
and during her many years in the 
Gardens she has alwdys been delighted 
to receive visitors in her paddock. 
Though too nervous to allow herself to 
be touched by anyone, she is perfectly 
gentle as long as there is no attempt to 
stroke her. 

Alas! Jennie is infamous because of 
her disgraceful behaviour toward two 
husbands. Soon after her arrival at 
the menagerie she was given a mate, 
but he annoyed her and she kicked 
him to death. A few months later she 
was introduced to another husband, and 
to the horror of the keeper he noticed 
that Jennie was making plans to dispose 
of her second mate by flic same method, 
so they were separated. Until her 
third and present companion arrived at 
the Zoo twelve months ago Jennie was 
condemned to solitary confinement. 
Happily this third marriage is a success, 
for the new zebra is young, and shows 
no fear of his shrewish wife’s temper. 

EDINBURGH LOSES A GREAT 
CITIZEN 

Edinburgh has lost a famous and 
gifted citizen by the death of Sir John 
Cowan. Sir John was born 84 years ago 
in a sailing-ship going out to Jamaica, 
and he came back to Scotland as a boy 
of nine in a wooden paddle steamer. 

He loved the city he was to make his 
own, and rose to be the head of one of 
its largest industrial concerns. 

Only a few days before he died the 
Editor of the C.N. received a letter from 
him about something in the paper. 
Sir John was interested in all the things 
the C.N. believes in, and was a warm 
supporter of all good movements. 
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First Man to Fly 

IN ENGLAND 


WOLVES CREEPING UP 

AT THE DOOR OF A 
C.N. HOME 

President ot a Little Country 
Helps to Shoot Them 

THE GREAT COLD EVERYWHERE 

We have received letters about the very 
cold weather from many parts of the world, 
and we quote from one or two below. 

Very vivid is the story sent to us by a C.N. 
reader, eleven years old, Martin Yeas, who, 
with his sister, aged nine, has been living with 
wolves roaming round the house. The. letter 
of this Lithuanian boy is Written in English 
as good and clear as that of any ordinary 
British boy of his age. 

By a Lithuanian Boy 

The winter has been unusually cold. 
People do not recall such cold for many 
years. The thermometer has shown 55 
degrees of frost. Birds and animals have 
been forced to come out of their hiding- 
places in the forests to seek shelter and 
food in the villages and towns. 

Our capital, Kaunas, has had quite 
a number of such unexpected visitors 
A wolf appeared five minutes’ walk 
away from our farm. The people who 
saw it frightened it away, but the follow¬ 
ing night a wolf was seen scratching at 
our barn door and trying to reach a 
lamb that was inside. Our blacksmith 
and his son drove it away. 

Another wolf was even more bold, for 
about three o'clock in the afternoon 
it made its appearance in streets on 
the outskirts ot Kaunas and caught 
a child by the coat: The child screamed 
and people rushed to its rescue, but the 
wolf escaped, jumped over a fence, 
seized a duck, and got clear away with it. 

My father says the wolves were very 
rare before the war, but during , the war 
many crept, from the forests ot Russia 
and Poland, and wolves are so numerous 
this year that the farmers are per¬ 
plexed about the safety of their cattle 
and sheep. 

A few days ago my father's friends 
organised a hunting party, and among 
the guests was our President, Mr. A. 
Smetona. They went out by train forty 
minutes from the capital, surrounded 
a section of the forest, and shot four 
wolves, but one old wolf escaped. 

Mother does not let 11s go skating 
alone now, first because it is so cold, 
and then because she is afraid that we 
might meet a wolf. 

By Three Girls in Spain 

We are three English children who 
arrived in the lovely Bay’ of Santander 
on January 23, 1927. 

For the first six days of our life here 
our expectations of Sunny Spain were 
fulfilled. We were charmed to find 
that, though it was January, we could 
find primroses and violets growing wild. 
But it soon began to rain, and then 
we had winter like it is in England. 

However, we had good old Wellington 
boots for the muddy roads, for we live 
in the country. When these became 
worn we got wooden over-shoes of the 
country called “ abarcas.” . It is a word 
that at first meant boats. We wear them 
over flat-soled slippers which they cover 
almost entirely. On reaching home there 
is no need to change, for we simply 
walk out of the abarcas, and come into 
the house with our slippers warm and 
perfectly dry. 

The day when the snow fell, and the 
trees were heavy and white with it, 
we said : " This looks more like RuSsia 
than Spain," and then we decided to 
write to the C.N. and send photographs. 

The photographs are’ unfortunately 
not clear, but they show three jolly 


Fixing a Fact for the 
History Books 

On the last Friday in April,. 1909, 
Colonel Moore Brabazcn afforded the 
people of Eastchurch, in the Isle of 
Sheppey, the first glimpse that anybody 
in England had of one of the wonders of 
the new century He flew 

His was the first machine to get up in 
English air. Others had done it else¬ 
where, the Wrights in 1903 in the 
United States, Farman in France in 
1908, but Colonel Moore Brabazon has 
now been judged by the Royal Aero 
Club to be the first British subject to 
make the first flight in a heavier-than- 
air machine in the British Isles. 

The Motor Difficulty 

Mr. A. V. Roe had been trying hard 
and had achieved some kind of success 
at Brooklands in June, 1908, but at that 
time- our English airmen were handi¬ 
capped by their inability to get a motor 
which they could fit to their machines 
and which would be light and powerful 
enough to lift them and keep them up. 

Major Moore Brabazon, as he was 
then, had done a great deal of experi¬ 
mental work previously with Major 
B. F. Baden-Powell, brother of the 
Chief Scout, a great expert with man¬ 
lifting kites. Among their other experi¬ 
ments was the fitting up of a chute by the 
side of one of the lakes at the Crystal 
Palace down which a plane could glide. 
They hoped the plane would then lift 
by Its own impetus. They had some 
rather damping failures, but the ex¬ 
perience thus gained encouraged Major 
Moore Brabazon to go on to his triumph 
at Sheppey. . ; 

THE C.N. FLAG PUZZLE 
£460 in Prizes for Scholars 
and Teachers 

This is the fifth vveek of the C.N. s 
popular puzzle of Flags and Countries 
of the World, and it is not too late to 
enter tor the handsome money prizes 
that are offered-for the best solution. 

Make sure that your C.N. this week 
contains the colour plate, and if you 
have not seen the four earlier plates 
ask your newsagent to obtain for you a 
copy of the C.N. for each of the past 
four weeks. 

Valuable prizes are offered : ^400 for 
boys and girls and £60 and ten sets 
of the Children’s Encyclopedia for the 
teachers of prize-winners.- 

Full • particulars of the contest and 
the prizes will be found on the colour 
plate in this issue. 

The plates should be kept until the 
sixth and last appears, when the address 
to which they are to be sent will be 
announced. 

Make sure of your copy of the C.N. for 
next week by ordering it now. 

Continued from the previous column 
girls snowballing each other, and making 
a snow-man, as if they were in England 
instead of in Sunny Spain. 

By a Farmer in Alberta 

The C.N. says Greenland has been 
having 55 degrees of frost. I have been 
in Alberta 20 years, and I suggest that 
Greenland must be a comfortable place 
by comparison with Canada. 

We beat 55 degrees of frost, easily, 
every winter. A few days ago our glass 
stood at 86 degrees of frost, and last 
year it went to 96. As I write it is only 
64, or 32 degrees below zero. We regard 
zero as very mild. Nansen had it no 
colder at the North Pole than we have 
it sometimes. The cold with wind and 
snow is the danger. We have only had a 
blizzard two or three times in 20 years, 
and blizzards do not last long. It is an 
awful thing to look at a blizzard from 
shelter while it rages, for it means death 
if shelter is not nigh. We do not get 
much snow; and occasional cold is better 
than the mud you get in England. 


THE RINK MAN UP 
IN THE ALPS 

KEEPING THINGS RIGHT 
FOR THE SKATERS 

The Watcher Through the 
Long Hours ot the Night 

A VILLAGE PATRIOT 

By La Petite Eurcplenne 

We have had a fine skating-time on our 
lakes and rivers and ponds. While thousands 
were skating at home one of our correspondents 
was having this interesting talk with a skater’s 
friend high up in the Alps. 

As I watched the people skating in 
the glorious Alpine sunshine I over¬ 
heard a word which puzzled me. Two 
men were talking, and one said to the 
other: “ We shall not be too warm to¬ 
night if it goes bn like that." 

It was four o’clock. The weather was 
exceedingly cold. The night would 
certainly be a hard one. But why did 
these men dread it so ? What could 
they have to do, in this high village of 
the mountains, during the night? 
Soon I came upon one of them alone, 
and found that his work was to keep 
the skating-rink in order. A night’s 
work ? Yes ; a whole night’s work. 

How a Good Rink is Made 

“A good skating-rink," he said, 
" must have two qualities : strength 
and smoothness. They are essential 
for the enjoyment of the skaters. 
You might think that to obtain these 
two conditions it is necessary only to 
flood the rink every night and let frost 
do the rest ? Well,’ if we did that there 
would be hundreds of rough places and 
nobody would be satisfied. 

' Then, you see, we proceed by de¬ 
grees, because only by flooding with 
separate waves of water, allowing each 
wave time to freeze before adding the 
next, can we produce a good surface. 
At sunset, when the skaters have left 
the rink, we begin sweeping and flood 
the rink over a first time. We wait two 
hours and then flood a second time ; 
we wait another two hours, and go on 
doing the same thing every two hours 
till the morning ; generally we flood the 
rink eight times in a night.” 

A Substitute for Sleep 

" What about sleeping ? ’’ I asked. 

" Oh, you have to do with a little,” 
the man answered. " I live next door, 
you sec, and between each flooding I go 
to bed for two hours.’.’ 

“ But surely you have hardly time to 
fall asleep before it is time to wake up ? ” 

" Oh no ; I fall asleep as I get into 
bed." • . 

“ And who wakes you up ? ” 

“ I can wake up whenever I will 
without any assistance. As a matter of 
fact I do not get enough sleep, but it is 
extraordinary how one gets used to 
doing without it. I believe, however, 
that I would require more in another 
climate, because here the air is so 
vitalising that it certainly compensates 
for the lack of sleep.” 

A Lover of His Country 

“ You were probably born here at 
Chateau d’Oex ? ” 

“ Yes ; and I would not have been 
born in any other corner in the world. 
I know a lot of countries, having been 
sent from place to place during the 
war, but there is not another place like 
this. Have you ever seen anything 
more beautiful than our winters, with 
the snow dazzling under the Sun ? 
And our springs ! What other springs 
can beat them, with their fields thick 
with daffodils ! And who would not 
delight at the sweet breeze of our in¬ 
comparable summers!". 

The skaters were now - leaving the 
rink, and sweeping-time had come. 
I remained musing over what I had 
heard. ■ Was I going to envy this man 
4who did not envy’ anyone ? 


THE SWORD OF 
THE VIKING 

A Rare Relic to See 

WEAPON FROM A BATTLE 
LONG AGO 

My deeds though manifold 
No . skald in song hath told 
No saga taught thee 

In the year 841 a.t>. the Vikings came 
to Ireland, and Thorgestr, King of the 
Norsemen, fought a great battle at 
Clonmacnois. 

The truth of 'this may now be seen 
in a glass case at University College in 
Gower Street, London. 

Fierce was the battle. Many a 
Berserk fell, and many an Unknown 
Soldier. It was one of these who, as 
he died, cast away his sword, and some 
wild Irish Kern bore it away T with him 
from the stricken field. 

A great sword it was. The pommel 
and the quillon (cr cross-hilt) vvere 
silvered and stamped with ornament, 
and on the hilt one may still see-the 
name of the swordsmitli *Hiltp—Rcht*, 
which stands for Hiltiprecht. Hilti- 
precht the sword-maker of Bavaria 
fashioned this weapon, though not for 
the Viking who lost it in battle. 

Fire and Sword 

It was forged for one of the traders of 
the Eastern Frankish Empire, and was 
carried in sortie private raid to Norway. 

There the sword fell into the hands of 
one of those who sailed with Thorgestr 
to Ireland on the great raid. Into 
Ireland Thorgestr carried fire and 
sword and the gods of - the Norsemen. 

Christians and the Christian faith 
were there, but Thorgestr drove out 
priest and monk from the Monastery 
of Clonmacnois, and his wife Audr 
turned the great church of the monastery 
into a pagan shrine where Odin, Thor, 
and Freya were worshipped, and Queen 
Audr, seated at the High Altar, gave 
Oracles. 

This is the story which the chronicles 
tell, and to which the sword fashioned 
by Hiltiprecht now stands as witness 
in the glass case at University College. 

It is one of the many remarkable 
things in the Exhibition of recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in the British 
Isles. The exhibition includes a British 
Lake Dwelling, a Roman dog in bronze, 
a Roman curse in iron, a drawing as 
old as the Reindeer Men on a bit of 
reindeer bone, and a score of other 
testimonies that Briton and Roman, 
Saxon and Norman and Dane, are we. 


THINGS SAID 

Many pedestrians are guilty of danger¬ 
ous walking. Chief Constable of Cardiff 
The best way to predict next season’s 
weather is still to toss up. 

The Abba Moreux 

People gazing into shops often cause 
pedestrians to risk being run over. 

Mr. M. O’Gorman 

We cannot accommodate all the cars 
that come to meet casualties home from 
winter sports. Official at Victoria Station 
To arms against wrong and oppression 
and want and sin ! 

General Higgins of the Salvation Army 
I have never tried to sell anything to 
anybody— except a few horses.. 

. The Prince of Wales 

The handsomest woman worker I 
ever saw was making white lead at 
Jarrow. . . Sir Thomas Legge 

Do not lock the cat out before going 
to bed. R.S.P.C.A: 
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TEMPLE THAT MAY BE MOVED • TWO 



Noah’s Ark at Sea—The old wooden battleship Impregnable, which has been used as a 
training-ship for boys, has been towed from its station off Wilcoveto Devonport Dockyard to 
be stripped before being sold- Here is tho vessel at sea, looking like a Noah’s Ark. 


HORSE-POWER CAB • SAHARA TRAIN 



Temple That IVIay Be Moved—Since the building of the Nile dam at Assouan the Temple 
of Philae, shown here, has been flooded for several months in the year. The dam s 
to be raised, and the Egyptian Government contemplates moving the temple elsewhere. 



River in a Street—London has suffered from an epidemic oi 
burst water mains. Here is a scene in Islington, where the 
rushing waters gave this street the appearance of a river. 





Two Horse-Power Cab—This car that ones ran proudly 
by its own power has now, in ito old age, been turned 
into a horse cab in a small t^wn in Natal 





Spring is Coming—The modest English violet Is one of the 
most popular of all the early flowers. Hero we see cul¬ 
tivated violets being gathered on a Gloucestershire farm. 


Strength and Grace—The day of the horse is by no means over, 
and this spirited Clydesdale would strongly resent the suggestion 
that a motor-tractor could take his place. 


First and Last Hotel—On the edge of the cliff at Land’s 
End stands a hotel which, as this picture shows, the 
landlord claims to be tho first and last hotel in Ennland. 



A Mechanical Ape—One of the surprises Ql the British Industries Fair was the lifelike model 
’ of a gorilla which handed tickets and other things to visitors, See page 5. 





The Sahara Express—For countless centuries the camel-caravan was the only means of cross¬ 
ing the desert, but in this mechanical age the Arabs prefer to travel more comfortably by train, 
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MAGDALEN WILL 
NOT PAY 

A PROMISE OF LONG AGO 

How Time Runs Away Among 
the Old Colleges 

TOWN AND GOWN 

The common belief that the new law 
with regard to property swept away all 
the picturesque old rentals, such as a 
rose a year, a snowball, a peppercorn', 
and so on, is certainly not shared 
by Oxford University. There a little 
quarrel, quite in the vein of centuries 
ago, is in progress between Magdalen 
and Merton Colleges. 

In 1517 Merton did Magdalen a favour, 
in return for which Magdalen promised 
to pay for all time 16s. 8d. on the election 
of a new President of Merton. Merton 
lias now appointed a Merton professor 
as President, and for the first time 
Magdalen refuses to pay, saying that 
the sum is one of a class of feudal dues 
which 1 was abolished by the Act of 1660. 

Taking Long Views 

_ Merton may, if she chooses, put the 
bailiffs in possession till the money is 
paid, and it remains to be seen whether 
she will act upon her supposed right. The 
matter has no importance as an actual 
dispute, of course, but it is interesting 
as the survival of a right which has never 
been challenged for over 400 years. 

The founders of the colleges built 
for eternity, they hoped, and it is the 
practice of those who have their manage¬ 
ment to take almost as long views in 
legislating tor the future. 

Not many years ago a friend was 
telling the President of-Magdalen of an 
old Scotsman who, wanting a freehold, 
refused a lease of 999 years, saying, 
“ Time soon runs awa’.” Magdalen’s 
head was able to reply that time had 
truly run away for one of the Oxford 
colleges, seeing that a lease of 400 
years granted to a shop in Oxford had 
just fallen in. • 

Desperate Doings 

The system by which practically all 
university offences are dealt with by 
Oxford University authorities, and not 
by the police, is the outcome of a 
regulation 700 years old. In 1208 there 
were- desperate doings in the town. A 
crime attributed to one of the scholars 
was avenged by the townspeople in 
rough and ready fashion. They hanged 
two undergraduates. . 

Thereupon the scholars all departed 
from the university, some to Paris, some 
to Reading, some to Cambridge, some 
to Maidstone ; and Oxford was as a city 
smitten with plague. 

An Excommunicated City 

The townspeople could not live with¬ 
out the scholars. For five years the city 
lay under ban of excommunication, and 
at last the chief men of the town were 
made to do penance by walking bare¬ 
footed, stripped to the waist, through 
the streets. ■ They were ordered to pro¬ 
vide a dinner yearly " for ever ” to 200 
poor scholars, and actually did so until 
long after the Reformation. 

Finally they were made to swear that 
never again would they lay hands on 
offenders from the colleges, but would 
leave them to the university author¬ 
ities. With certain amendments that 
agreement holds good still, and -every 
member of the university enjoys an 
immunity won by his forerunners in 
the year 1213. 


TWENTY TO ONE 

It is reckoned that the total mileage 
now run by cars on British roads is 
12,000 million miles a year. 

The total running mileage of British 
railways is about 600 million miles a year. 

The motor mileage is, therefore, about 
twenty times as great as the mileage o. 
the railways. 


NO HALF MEASURES 
A Scene in Arctic England 

If the Pictures can show anything 
funnier than this incident in a frozen 
street they are welcome to do so. 

The scene was a quiet- little by-street 
in a select suburb of London. The day 
was bitterly cold. The frost was at 
its height, with not a ray of sunshine to 
warm even so, much as the mind, and 
the bitter north-east wind completed 
the misery. 

Into tills little byway, as children 
were trooping home from school, bustled 
a burly man, a powerful-looking fellow 
in the prime of life, lie carried a small 
parcel wrapped in a black cloth, and 
he set it down on the kerb. 

The Small Black Parcel 

Then he took off his overcoat and 
placed his cap on top of it. Next, he 
stripped off a woollen cardigan and a 
sleeveless leather waistcoat. He was 
now down to his shirt and trousers, 
but was still not satisfied that he had 
as much freedom of movement as he 
wanted. So he rolled up the sleeves of 
his thick grey Army shirt, moistened 
his hands, felt that his belt was secure, 
and picked up the little black parcel. 

A little knot, of onlookers waited at the 
end of the street to see what wonders 
this Spartan was to perform; some 
great muscular performance surely. 

Delicately the black parcel was 
handled and unwrapped. Breathless 
the watchers saw the folds fall away 
from their contents, and at last cut 
came—a little concertina! The, big 
man took it up from the kerbstone with 
as anxious an air as if he were handling 
the most precious jewel or the most 
explosive bomb. 

All for a Penny 

Then he stepped into the middle of 
the road, placed himself carefully, feet 
well apart, head up, chest expanded, 
and with a great sway of the body 
began. After all this preparation, this 
valiant moulting of garments calculated 
to cramp his style, he played his tune, 
and tlie result was like the sound of a 
rather large mouth organ ! 

But he swayed and twisted, bowed 
himself almost to his toes, swung his 
instrument above his head and from side 
to side, and then, with the rapture of a 
virtuoso, began to prance and skip and 
curvet about the road. The width was 
hardly enough to obtain full volume for 
his chords ; he leaped lightly on to the 
pavement and as lightly off. 

A penny rewarded this ungrudging 
energy, whereupon the musician re¬ 
dressed, wrapped up his orchestra, 
marched to another street, surveyed the 
possibilities, and when last seen was 
disrobing for another concert. 

They say it is our cold grey weather 
that breeds hardy Englishmen; some¬ 
times, evidently, it is our cold grey 
weather and a little concertina. 


NOTEPAPER IN A NOISY OFFICE 

Everybody -agrees that a noisy office 
is a horrid place, but not everyone 
knows that it is a wasteful and ex¬ 
travagant place. 

An American firm kept a careful 
record of stationery wasted tlirough 
mistakes, and then treated the walls 
and ceilings with sound-deadening 
materials. They found that a very 
large proportion of the cost was paid 
for by the saving on stationery. 

When You Go By Bus 

Bo not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drop it in the Bus 


AN UNCONQUERABLE 
MAN 

Blind for 66 Years 

LAWYER’S HEROIC FIGHT 
AGAINST ADVERSITY 

Unconquerable is perhaps the word 
that best describes Sir Washington 
Ranger, the famous blind lawyer who 
has just died at 81. 

He was born with eyesight, but lost 
it at 15. His father was once wealthy, 
but died leaving his family poor. The 
boy wanted to live for music, but had 
to give up such a dream to earn his 
living. He then chose to study law 
but was told that no blind man .could 
possibly succeed as an articled clerk or 
solicitor. 

But Ranger met each fresh misfor¬ 
tune with rising courage. With the 
help of grants he went to Oxford, 
and he was, it is believed, the only 
blind man who ever took the degree 
of D.C.L. there. Then, after immense 
difficulty and many rebuffs, he persuaded 
a firm in Old Jewry to take him into 
their office, and afterwards the head 
of the firm said that Ranger was the 
best articled clerk he ever had. 

His Chief Happiness 

Ranger set up as a solicitor in 1879, 
and soon became a success. For a 
long time he was solicitor to the Salva¬ 
tion Army, and all his life kept his con¬ 
nection with Worcester College. Then 
he married, and had the joy of children. 
In spite of blindness he gave himself 
the pleasure of riding, and laughed 
over his many falls. He loved reading, 
too, and had nearly a thousand volumes 
in Braille. 

But perhaps the chief happiness of 
his life lay in helping other people. 
He worked for the National Institute 
for the Blind from the beginning ; he 
was honorary solicitor to countless blind 
schools and homes; and he founded 
blind scholarships. It was he who 
introduced Sir Arthur Pearson to work 
for the blind, and together they laboured 
for the stricken men at Saint Dunstan’s. 

There is something at once touching 
and inspiring in the thought of the blind 
boy setting out to seek his fortune, and 
in the old man blind setting out to bring 
comfort to young men blinded by war. 

COLD AND COAL 
A Little Good Fortune for 
the Mines 

The cold weather everywhere has 
been a great stimulus to the coal 
industry, and the mines have had a 
little run of good fortune. 

Since the beginning of this year 78 
British coal mines, employing 11,000 
men, have been reopened. 

Over 30 of these pits are in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire. In Notting¬ 
hamshire the Bolsovcr Colliery Company 
declares that it has been as busy as it 
can be, and that there is an urgent call 
for miners. Grimsby has been remark¬ 
ably busy with a boom in coal shipments 
from Immingham. 


AMERICA'S SHAKESPEARE 

Sir Frank’ Benson, lecturing at the 
Working Men’s College in Crowndale 
Road the other day, said that Shake¬ 
speare gave us the whole theory of 
British statesmanship at its best. 

• He was once talking to a leading 
American citizen about the strangely 
great achievements of this tiny island 
of England, when the American grasped 
his arm and said “ Do not forget that 
all these achievements of which you 
speak are ours—ours—ours, including 
Shakespeare.” 

The American citizen was the gentle¬ 
man who is shortly to become President 
of the United States. Mr. Hoover. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

COUNTRY 

Keeping it Beautiful 

WARWICKSHIRE AND THE 
LITTER LOUT 

The Litter Lout will have to tread 
.warily in Warwickshire in future, or he 
will find his path a hard one. 

Charabanc parties and similar excur¬ 
sionists will also have to conduct them¬ 
selves more carefully than is their wont 
if they would not transgress the new 
by-laws made by the Warwickshire 
County Council. Under them the 
trailing of balloons and streamers, the 
throwing of bottles, and the scattering 
of waste paper, orange peel, banana 
skins, or other litter from vehicles, are 
forbidden. It will be unlawful also to 
deposit litter on roads, roadside wastes, 
or on any vacant or common land. 

A Good New Rule 

The noise nuisance has not been over 
looked, and people travelling in public 
vehicles will have to refrain from using 
horns or any other noisy instrument, or 
from singing loudly, when passing 
through a village or town. It will also 
be illegal of them to encourage children 
to scramble for money and articles on 
the road. 

With the aim of preserving the natural 
beauties of the lanes, hedgerows, and 
copses of Shakespeare’s country the 
following new rule has also been 
prescribed: " No person (unless 

authorised by the owner or occupier) 
shall uproot any ferns or other plants 
growing in any road, lane, roadside 
waste, roadside bank or hedge, common, 
or other place to which the public has 
access ” 

Warwickshire, in common with many 
other counties, has suffered much from 
despoilers of the countryside, through 
whose misdoings many -beautiful parks 
and woodland glades have been closed to 
the public. Perhaps, if these new by-laws 
are effective, those who can enjoy the 
sight of beauty without wishing to tear 
it from'its place will be free once more 
to roam and enjoy it. at will. 


THE GREAT JOURNEY 
THAT BEGINS AT SCHOOL 
A Letler to Those About to 
Take It 

The CN. has often thought that every 
scho'ar leaving school should receive a Book of 
his County, or a Book of his Country, as he 
sets out in the world. 

The Renfrewshire Education Authority has 
adopted an idea akin to this; it is to give a 
letter of sound advice to every boy and girl 
leaving school. We give a copy of this admir¬ 
able letter below. 

Unless you intend to enter the Uni¬ 
versity you must now begin work of a 
kind new to you, and it will be your life. 
Choose it w-ith care. Avoid everything 
that leads you to a mere dead end. Use¬ 
ful advice is always open to you, for 
many men and women of experience 
offer it to you. 

If you are to be a manly man or a 
womanly woman you must set yourself 
firmly for things that are good, and turn 
your back upon all that is evil. Do 
not hesitate to let all men know that you 
stand for uprightness, honour, truth, 
and purity. Never risk your personal 
character under any circumstances what¬ 
soever. Never bet or gamble. To do 
so is to play a fool’s game. 

Keep your body fit. Avoid alcohol. 
Do not be satisfied to join a crowd and 
watch others play some game. Play the 
game yourself, and do it in every sense 
of the word. Keep the habit of reading 
books that can instruct you, and learn 
to use libraries. Link yourself with 
some branch of the Christian Church. 
Get to know the minister personally. 
Do not hesitate to pray earnestly and 
constantly. Be courteous to all. Only 
boors are boorish. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 




MILD ARCTIC WEATHER 
While Europe was lately experi¬ 
encing intense cold, the tem¬ 
perature in the Far North was 
higher than usual. Greenland's 
weather in February was ex¬ 
ceptionally mild. 


THE SOUTHERN REINDEER 
It is often thought that reindeer 
only abound on the tundras ol 
^Siberia, but many are raised in 
the Sayansk Mountains, where 
there is plenty of lichen. 


A NICER DAM 
The French, who are 
doing remarkable work 
in opening up West 
Africa, have just finished 
a barrage across the 
Niger at Bamako to help 
to irrigate its valley. 


A BRAZILIAN DELUGE 
Very heavy rains have caused 
many landslips on the railway 
between Sao Paulo and Santos. 
At one place 44 inches of rain 
fell in one week. 



A GREAT LAKE’S FISH ~j 
Lake Victoria is the centre of 
a considerable fishing industry, 
the fish being dried in the sun 
by the natives and marketed in 
the surrounding districts. 


AUSTRALIA'S MIDDLE 
The railway to Alice Springs is 
expected to be finished by June, 
and it will then be possible to 
get from Adelaide to the heart 
of Australia in three days. 


MOVE ON 

The Power in the British 
Commonwealth 

The Prime Minister took the opportunity 
at the British industries Fair to say a word 
or two about the new title ol the British 
Empire. It is now officially known as the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Though it is not always convenient to speak 
of the British Commonwealth, the GN. 
entirely agrees with the change. It 
advocated it long ago, and it is pleased to 
pass on this picture of the British Common¬ 
wealth from Air. Baldwin’s speech. 

There are people who do not like 
the term the British Commonwealth ot 
Nations so well as the altered phrase, 
the British Empire. Each has its use 
and each stands lor something definite. 
I would rather dwell tor a moment on 
the term Commonwealth of Nations. 

After all, what is a Commonwealth ? 

It implies a well-being ot the common 
people wherever the Commonwealth 
exists, and that well-being, that loyalty 
one to another, that readiness to discuss, 
to negotiate, and settle differences by 
agreement, is a lesson which the world 
needs today more than any other. 

The significance ot the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations does not he in the 
fact of so much of the map being 
painted red. It lies in this, that over 
those vast expanses of the world, with 
its millions of races and hundreds ot 
faiths and tongues, there is a peace 
and no one dare break it. 

In the streets in London if two men 
start fighting a policeman comes up. 
He does not ask which is right and which 
is wrong ; he just says “ Move on." 

So it is in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. If anyone within that vast 
. expanse wants to fight he is quickly 
moved on, and I hope the day will come 
in the world at large when if two nations 
want to fight there will be some Power 
which will say “ Move bn." 


A NAME OFF THE MAP 
Graham Land Not There 

Sir George Wilkins, who sailed last 
year to the Weddell Sea in the Antarctic, 
has done something more than achieve 
the first triumph ot an explorer, which 
is to put a new name on the map. 

Sir George has taken Graham Land 
off the map. 

The explanation is that in one of his 
excursions of 3000 miles from his base 
near Deception Island he found that 
the great area ot Graham Land, hitherto 
supposed to be part ot the Antarctic 
Continent, was only a series of snialf 
islands, separated by channels and an 
icebound strait. 

To make up for his dispersal of 
Graham Land he discovered many new 
islands and 1000 miles of coast to the 
west of Weddell Sea ; and this he named 
Bowman Coast, as homage, to Dr. Isaac 
Bowman ‘of the American Geographical 
Society. He was careful not to name it 
Bowman Land. 

On the other hand Commander Byrd, 
who has been surveying the same vast 
continent trom the Bay of Whales, has 
put 40,000 square miles td the credit of 
the United States and has named it after 
his wife Marie Byrd Land. 


TOLD BY THE CONSTABLE 

It was a cold morning, and a poor 
woman was shepherding her four child¬ 
ren across a busy street. Two were 
none too well shod and the other two 
were thinly clad for the weather. 

Suddenly a brisk, well-dressed man 
stepped otf the kerbstone, took charge 
ot the group, and confidently piloted 
them to the other side. 

More than that, he kept by them till 
they reached the nearest bootshop, 
marched them in, and there and then 
had the two fitted with good shoes. 

Nor was that ail. This fairy godfather 
gave the mother something to buy 
warmer clothes for the other two, and 
then disappeared, and to this day she 
does not know any more about him. 


EMPIRE’S SHOP WINDOW 
The Great British Fair 

We are oiten called a nation of shop¬ 
keepers, and, judging by the British 
Industries Fair at the White City the 
title is justified abundantly. 

Year by year this event grows in 
importance, and this year no fewer than 
1500 exhibitors showed the products of 
British factories and farms. Their 
stands covered 316,000 square feet, and 
in the six miles of avenues buyers from 
all over the world were able to see what 
British manufacturers have to offer. 

More than a hundred firms were 
showing pottery and glassware, and a 
large section was devoted to leather and 
leather goods. Britain has given the 
world many games, and it is not to be 
wondered at that sports goods were 
shown in immense quantities. Textiles, 
clothing, and jewellery; chocolates, 
jellies, biscuits, and other iood products 
of many parts of the Empire ; furniture, 
stationery, gramophones, wireless ap 
paratus, a thousand and one other 
things were shown. But perhaps the 
most surprising thing of all was that the 
largest section was devoted to toys and 
table games. Many wonderful things 
were shown here. 

Invitations were sent to fifty thousand 
overseas buyers and to 150,000 buyers 
from home firms, and more than 500 
telephones enabled them to keep in 
touch with headquarters; they could 
even speak to America. 

This vast Fair was heated by gas, 
and the thousand fires and radiators 
used consumed gas sufficient for the 
needs oi a town of 40,000 people. 


THE OPHMISr 

I believe that the day may yet come 
when our American cousins may feel, 
as a passenger in a slow train feels when 
a fast train passes, that they are 
actually going back compared with the 
progress British industry will make in 
the coming generation. 

Mr. Amcry at the Industries Fair 


BASKETS- FOR THE 
LITTER LOUT 
Next Step tor the Policeman 
MAKE THE LITTERER PAY 

We have been delighted to see the 
notices in St. James’s Park threatening 
the Litter Lout with a penalty ot £5 
for anything he leaves behind. We 
earnestly hope the park-keepers will 
use their power remorselessly and bring 
the Litter Lout to book. 

The Borough ol Kensington has issued 
a notice forbidding the littering ot its 
streets, and many other boroughs are 
adopting a more serious attitude toward 
the litterer, who has no love of beauty in 
himself and spoils it for everyone else. 

Under the St. James’s' Park notices 
hangs a basket inviting the Litter Lout 
to deposit his rubbish therein, and it 
seems to us that here is one oi the 
solutions ot the whole business. Most of 
us have waste paper to dispose of at 
times, and there are not nearly enough 
facilities lor disposing ot it in the streets. 
The setting up of a good supply of 
baskets would be a constant reminder 
to those who need it, and would, we feel 
sure, bo a very great contribution to a 
satisfactory ending ot the litter nuisance. 

We understand that nearly 300 
new baskets have been placed in the 
London parks by the Office of Works 
and we hope they will be used. 

With abundant notices ot warning and 
a good supply of baskets the last excuse 
of the Litter Lout would be gone, and 
the next step should be with the police¬ 
man. in Vienna he can fine the Litter 
Lout at sight, and we should be glad to 
see our own police invested with that 
power. It we must pick up his rubbish 
alter him the Litter Lout may certainly 
be asked to pay tor the cost of pick¬ 
ing it up. 

Pronunciations in This Papei 

Cheyenne.Shy-en 

Ltchen.Ly-ken 

Nishapur .... Nish-ah-poor 
Topeka.Toe-pe-kah 
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The African and His 
Country 

T’iiere were tour men who 
Were sent last year into 
tropica] Africa to think out its 
problems. They have told us 
what they think should be done 
in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika. 
Nyasaland, and North Rhodesia, 
and have written it in a Blue 
Book, to which we refer on an¬ 
other page 

In the countries through which 
they travelled the African natives 
are 99 in every hundred of the 
total population, and one of 
the first questions they had to 
ask was this : Are these Africans 
capable of making progress ? 

They admit that the Bantu 
people, so far, have never made 
a civilisation of their own. They 
have made no roads. They have 
never reduced their language 
to writing. They have made no 
great buildings. 

So far ! That is-the important 
fact. But so, far they have been 
shut away from the influence 
of other races. What will happen 
when they feel the pressure of new 
forces from Europe and Asia ■? 

One thing is clear. They have 
had great leaders ; we remember 
Moshesh, Lobengula, Lewamka, 
Khama. Let such men be 
found today, and who can tell 
what may happen ? 

In America also there are 
Negroes. Between 1866 and 1922 
the number of farms owned by 
them increased from 20,000 to 
a million. Out of every hundred 
Negroes in 1866 ten could read. 
Out of every hundred today- 
eighty can read. It looks as if 
American history had proved 
that the African can make pro¬ 
gress. But those who knew 
Aggrey of Achimoto, that noble 
African who died in 1927, can 
never doubt the great possi¬ 
bilities of his people. 

In West Africa the natives 
are taking an important share 
in the industry and politics of 
their country, and on the Colonial 
Council in Senegal there are 
more natives than Europeans. 
Within a generation (we read) 
there will be thousands of natives 
in Eastern and Central Africa 
able to read and speak English, 
and a very much larger number 
receiving new ideas through the 
medium of the Swahili language, 
which fills the place in Africa 
that French does in Europe. 

There is good reason to believe 
that if given the right kind of 
education the African will be 
ready to make the most of his 
own country. Eastern Africa, 
the Four Men agree, will not be 
a home for the white race, but 
it will provide food and raw 
material for white men, and it 
will have a great part in the 
British Empire. But if it is 
to be so there must be 
far-sighted and wise plans for 
training the natives. 


A Beautiful Thing To Do 

Qold as Charity, runs the phrase. 

We know what it means. There 
are people who give money to a poor 
man in such a way that he feels 
ashamed. There are people who get 
up dances or tableaux in the name ol 
charity without caring for anything 
except the chance of dressing up. But 
there are others, and among them 
we count the Duke and Duchess of 
Montrose. 

There was a sale of work in Glasgow 
the other day in aid of a church for' the 
Deaf and Dumb Institute. Anyone 
would sympathise with a scheme which 
helped to break down the terrible 
loneliness of the deaf. But the Duke 
and Duchess did more. They addressed 
the gathenng, many of whom were 
deaf, in the sign language of the deaf 
and dumb as well as in ordinary 
speech. They really did care, and they 
had taken the trouble to learn the sign- 
language so that they could help. 

It was a lovable thing to do. 

© 

Charles Malyan Refuses To Go 

|f we were asked who is the luckiest 
man we wonder if we should guess 
Mr. Charles Malyan of Lingfield. The 
greatest luck a man can have is to 
love his work, and Mr. Malyan loves 
his work so much that he refuses to 
retire, although he has been pensioned. 

It is odd to imagine what would 
happen if he quarrelled with his 
employer and looked for a new one : 

Where did you work last ? 

On Ford Manor Estate. 

How long were you there ? 

Seventy years. 

That would be quite a good refer¬ 
ence ! But Mr. Malyan has not been 
in one post all his life. He started 
work at nine, and got one hot meal a 
day instead of wages. He has lived to 
see the world grow a kinder place. 

© 

Danger First 

jyjosT people will think it is now 
more than time that' every 
cyclist made it a point of honour to 
obey the law and contribute to the 
safety of the road. Failing that it is 
high time that some cyclists received 
a little reminder from the police. 

The number of cyclists with no rear 
lights is still remarkable, and there are 
probably quite as many with lights 
that are not of the slightest use. 

We have all heard the argument of 
the cyclist who refuses to take care of 
his own life ; it is that if cyclists make 
themselves too conspicuous motorists 
will not be so careful, and so the cyclist 
obligingly risks hij life to discipline 
the dear motorist! 

Was ever an argument so mad ? We 
can only say to such a cyclist that if 
the overtaker misses him the under¬ 
taker will catch him in the end, and we 
beg him to look to his rear light or 
his little red reflector. 


Playing With Fire 

^JJ/e were interested to read *he 
other day that any one of us 
can be fined twenty pounds for 
cleaning our clothes with petrol in our 
own homes. It is, no doubt, a very 
wise law. 

We wish the Home Office were half 
as anxious to save our babies, for 
anybody is allowed to sell a celluloid 
toy for a baby, and to go scot free il 
the fire'or the heat of the Sun sets it 
blazing and the child is fatally burned 
There are now nine women in the 
House of Commons. Will one of them 
please see to this ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r J’iiE author who says he is tired ol 
the Sun would be annoyed if he 
were put in the shade. 

0 

The greatest trouble with youth is 
that it grows old. And so gets 
over its troubles. 

0 

Lyxd thinks D.O.R.A. Would 
like to prohibit the nightingale 
from singing after 
dark. Even then, 
the lark would wake 
us too early. 

. 0 

They say the Post 
Office Tube is 
to go. Thought 11 
had already gont 
under. 

0 

j\Jr. Baldwin sees 
no reason why 
we should not start' 
again and do 
better. He may 
find a reason when 
the General Election comes. 

0 

M R - Lloyd George says it is better 
to read one good book often than 
several good books once. And more 
economical. 

0 

A.N aim in life is the only fortune 
worth finding. Most men’s aim 
is to find the fortune. 

0 

Plappers are to be taught how to 
• vote. Otherwise some of them 
will never make their mark. 

0 

The man of an even temper is gener¬ 
ally liked. Even if he is an odd man. 
uni. ^ 

JyjR. Churchill is disinclined, he says, 
to put on new taxes. Perhaps he 
will take off a few old ones. 

© 

THE BROADCASTER 

C.N. Calling the World 

nglish nightingales are singing in 
New Zealand. 
gERMONDSEY Council is building 
340 model homes in an old slum. 
gRiTiSH thrift has made more pro¬ 
gress in the last ten years than 
in any previous ten. 

M r - g- M. Trevelyan has given 
400 lovely acres of lakeland to 
the National Trust. 


The Dog and the Car 

By Our Country Girl 

The faithfulness of a dog is an old, 
old subject, but it is such a 
beautiful thing that we never grow 
tired ol hearing some new version of 
the old tale. 

A short time ago a car was wrecked 
in the New Forest. The driver was 
terribly injured, but when rescuers 
opened the door at the back a little 
Sealyham jumped out unhurt. They 
busied themselves in taking the man 
to hospital, and did not see what 
happened to the dog. 

Later on he was found on the scene 
of the accident, running frantically to 
and fro. People tried to catch him in 
vain. The last news is that he still 
haunts the place where lie last saw his 
master, but runs off and hides in the 
torest directly a stranger approaches'. 

The country doctor who told a C.N. 
reader the story said: Of course, he 
must be hungry, but nothing will 
tempt him. He is thinking of the man 
he has lost. It will only be a day or 
two before he is dead. Even if we 
could catch him we could not save him, 
lor dogs, at any rate, die of heartbreak. 

The Vicar said : 1 never look into the 
eyes ol my old dog without thinking 
' ‘ 1 look at one of the great mysteries 
ol lite." 

© 

What is Truth ? 

Cinstein lias explained the Uni¬ 
verse over again ; this time in 
six pages. 

The nature of Light, the meaning 
of Time, the figure of Space, are all 
in those six pages of letters, if you can 
read them! 

Unfortunately, like the handwrit¬ 
ing of some celebrated authors which 
only they can make out, what an 
Einstein has written only an Einstein 
can understand. 

Mathematicians are not as other 
men are. To them a table is not a 
thing you see and lean upon, or of 
which you can pull a leg. It is nothing 
more than billions of electric forces all 
kicking one another with incredible 
energy and speed. 

We are not surprised, therefore, 
that nobody can understand it all: 
God and the world will not fit into 
mathematics. What does seem to us 
a little queer is that after scientists 
have been searching for truth for 
centuries, and one of them finds it, 
none of the others can understand it / 

Perhaps it is the wrong truth that 
they have brought up from the bottom 
of the well! 

© 

A Girl Guide’s Prayer 

Teach us, O Lord, that every day 
is a fresh beginning, every morning 
a world made new. .Help us to leave 
behind the mistakes and failures of 
yesterday and in Thy strength to go 
out today determined to love and to 
serve in Thy spirit. Whatever our 
difficulties may be let us never 
depress others, remembering always 
that as Guides we must spread happi¬ 
ness all along the way. Amen. 


Peter Puck Wants 
lo Know 



I 1 h u.n g r y 
climbers like 
mountain gorges 
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A VERY GALLANT 
GENTLEMAN 

AN OLD DOG’S TALE 

The Last Adventure of Chinook 
in the Antarctic 

UNDER THE SKIES WITH 
CAPTAIN OATES 

_ From the icefields and the snow of 
the Antarctic a strange Eskimo-sounding 
name came flickering over the wireless. 
It was Chinook, the name of a dog. 

Why should Chinook’s name be 
carried right round the great curve of 
the Earth, over freezing ocean and 
tropic sea, to fall on listening ears in 
North America ? 

Chinook was a dog known all over 
the United States, a mighty dog, a 
leader of dog-teams, a winner of the 
Blue Riband of dog-sledge racing. The 
word that came with his name by wire¬ 
less was that Chinook was gone. 

An Unrivalled Team Leader 

Because he had been such a magni¬ 
ficent dog he had been chosen to go with 
Commander Byrd’s expedition to the 
Antarctic. His master, Arthur Walden, 
sailing with a team of other sledge dogs, 
had begged that he should be taken. 
Chinook was not so young as he had 
been; he had passed'his mighty prime 
' when none could lead a dog-teanr as he 
could. But lie was wise and tough and 
strong, a leader born. 

When the dog-lovers of America 
heard that Chinook was to go with the 
expedition some, knowing the hard¬ 
ships and perils that the dog-teams share 
with the men, said it was a pity to risk 
him. Others thought that Chinook, 
who had snuffed the North wind that 
blows from the Arctic, should be given 
a chance to go to the Antarctic too. 
What his master Walden said turned 
the scale. Chinook would fret without 
him, lie said. 

His Leadership Usurped 

So Chinook went, and at the Bay of 
Whales he pulled his weight on the 
sledge with the best of them. His master 
employed him lightly in the trial trips. 
Chinook was in his twelfth year, which 
is old for a dog that may have to work 
in the blizzards of the' Antarctic when 
the thermometer falls far below zero. 

One day Walden began to teach one 
of the younger dogs the task of leading 
the team, a responsible part which 
Chinook had hitherto filled. The hard 
pulling and the pace to be set had be¬ 
come too much for poor Chinook. 

Chinook watched. He was not jealous. 
Before this, in the sledge races at home, 
he had seen his leadership usurped, once 
by one of his own sons, and had con¬ 
curred in his master’s judgment without 
a growl. But this w r as something 
' different. 

Old Chinook Goes Out Alone 

What was in Chinook’s mind ? Did 
the sagacity which had made him such 
a leader among dogs tell him that this 
•was a sign that he was past his work ? 
In his eleven years of team work he 
knew that a dog that cannot pull is 
worse than useless—a burden, an 
encumbrance. 

Chinook made up his doggy mind. 
One morning he had gone—vanished for 
ever into that white continent which 
stretches from the Bay of Whales to 
the South Pole. That was the word 
that came over the wireless to set 
America grieving. 

Like another gallant gentleman who 
sought and found his unknown grave 
there, old Chinook went out alone” into 
the icy wastes rather than remain to be 
a burden to his companions. He lies 
in those vast and silent spaces with 
Captain Oates. 

They waited and hoped for him. They 
watched to see his sturdy brown form 


Has the State Been Beaten ? 


G reat numbers of peopleare in favour 
of the State doing as much of 
the nation’s business as possible. 

They would have the State, for 
example, undertake such work as bank¬ 
ing and insurance, as well as the 
productive work of coal-mining and 
the distributive work of railways. 

Others say that while the.State can 
do some kinds of work with advantage 
it will fail in contrast with the energy 
of private enterprise wherever there is 
keen competition. It will have to kill 
competition and make a monopoly for 
itself it it is to hold its own. 

These two sides may be argued for 
ever unless the question is settled by 
practical trials. There are not many 


such trials, but one of them seems to 
have been made, and perhaps ended. 
One of the biggest businesses run on the 
lines of private enterprise by public 
companies is that of insurance. Almost 
every family in the country tries some 
form ol insurance sooner or later. 

Through the Post Oliice the State has 
entered into the competition tor this 
kind of business, but now the Post¬ 
master-General announces that no fresh 
savings bank insurances wih be made 
The experiment ended with the old year. 
, It seems, therefore, that in the lealm 
of insurance the State has been beaten 
by private enterprise because it has not 
pushed its business as the companies have. 
Or is there some other explanation < 


MILK. IN CARDBOARD BOTTLES 




The machine which fills and seals the cardboard bottles 




Two cardboard bottles balanced against 
a glass bottle 


A milk bottle which is thrown away 
when it is empty 


The little cardboard containers in which cream is packed have long been familiar in this 
country ; in America milk is now being delivered in cardboard bottles as shown in these 
pictures. The bottles are only used once. See page 10. 


clambering over the hummocks^ Surely 
he could not be lost. 7 Once it was 
Chinook who always went in search of a 
wanderer and brought the missing dog 
in. But now the others nosed for him 
in vain. 

Chinook never came back. Never again 
will he snuff that Northern wind, the 
Chinook from which he took his name. 

Somewhere he found flic end of the 
trail. Perhaps death found him at the 
bottom of some crevasse; yet that 
seems unlikely with so experienced a 
dog. Some instinct, it seems more 
likely, must-have told him that his end 
was near. And so lie went out, great¬ 
hearted knight that he was, to meet it. 

His grave will never be found. But 
his epitaph will be one of the proudest 
that man or dog can ever win : Here 
lies a very gallant gentleman of a dog, 
who was never % burden to anyone. 


TAKING AN AUNT TO 
TASK 

Morning Cakes in Aberdeen 

A lady whose duty is to go round to 
many schools telling girls how they can 
keep healthy and strong regrets' that 
the Aunt who recently described how 
cakes and cookies are handed round in a 
school in Aberdeen in the middle of the 
morning w r as making her work harder. 

She says that the healthiest way of 
taking food is to have none between 
breakfast and the midday meal. She 
thinks it is only fair that the C.N. 
should make this known, after letting 
the Aberdeen Aunt parade the tempting 
Scottish cakes and cookies at the wrong 
time of day. 

As the C.N. wishes to be fair it allows 
the Aunt to be taken to task. 


THE WOLF AT 
THE. GATE 

CREEPING NEAR THE 
CITIES 

One of the Thrilling Natural 
Dramas of Winter 

ADVANCING FOR FOOD 

By Our Natural Historian 

The Arctic conditions through which 
Europe has been passing during the past 
month have created something like 
panic, so frequent have been the attacks 
of wolves upon human beings. 

There has certainly been nothing like 
it within living memory. It seems 
astonishing that such numbers ot wolves 
exist, and that their assaults on civilisa¬ 
tion so near capitals and great cities 
should be possible. 

Wolves have been seen within a few 
miles of Vienna ; they have appeared 
close to Romethey have invaded 
towns of considerable size in several 
parts of Germany ; they have destroyed 
many lives in Greece ; they have over¬ 
come police in Albania and devoured 
eleven of them ; they have worked 
havoc in Poland; they have spread 
terror in the wilder parts ot France ; 
they have besieged a snowbound Euro' 
pean Express. 

Europe’s Vast Wild Spaces 

There, then, we have evidence of the 
great range of country which these 
terrible animals occupy ; but we must 
not assume that they have their homes 
permanently near the cities whose 
suburbs they have been harrying. 
Their summer haunts are far from the 
scene of their winter activities. 

Europe is not as closely cultivated 
as England. There are vast ranges of 
forest, wild, wooded mountain, infertile 
land which has never been brought into 
the service of mankind. Such places 
are the breeding-grounds of wolves. 

During the summer and autumn 
abundance of food is within their reach : 
rabbits, marmots, all sorts of gnawing 
and insect-eating animals, together with 
multitudes of birds which can be stalked 
before the young are 'fledged to rise 
from their nests on the ground or in the 
low bush and scrub. 

When the Larder Becomes Empty 

With the passing of autumn the birds 
take wing and fly south. The little 
animals for the most part dig them¬ 
selves into the earth and sleep the 
winter aivay. The wolf's larder, when 
it is most needed, becomes empty, and 
the wolf must forage afar or die. 

But when the pinch of hungfir comes 
it is not the same number of wolves 
which emerge from the wilds as that 
which retreated there at the close ol 
spring. Other wolves, three, four, and 
five to a litter, have been born during 
the summer. When the great march 
in search of food begins the numbers 
of hunters have greatly increased. This 
has the double effect of making already 
insufficient supplies near home more 
inadequate and of swelling the force of 
attackers upon the resources of men. 

Where the Wolf is Unconquered 

The wolves must roam in quest of a 
livelihood, and . as man alone can 
artificially keep stock alive during 
winter it is to his herds and flocks that 
the ravenous creatures turn. They eat 
their way forward from the wilds intc 
civilisation. 

Every year the animals have had to 
leave their breeding-places to seek 
winter diet where sheep and goats and 
cattle are maintained. In the search 
they encounter the owners of the flocks 
and herds, and, other resources failing, 
they kill and eat human beings. 

Why are not wolves exterminated ? 
it is asked. The answer seems to be 
that they are as hard as rats to 
exterminate.- The wolf never has been 
conquered on a continent, only in islands 
such as our own. E. A. B. 
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FRANCE’S SONS 
SET FREE 

UNHAPPINESS AMONG 
THE ALSATIANS 

What the French Premier 
Spoke About for Ten Hours 

A SAD STATE OF THINGS 

After the joy at the recovery of 
France’s'lost provinces at the end of 
the war. Frenchmen have been be¬ 
wildered and vexed at the discontent 
with their rule that has been shown in 
Alsace-Lorraine. „ ' 

They have been discussing the matter 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and the 
debate lasted eight full days, the speech 
of the Prime Minister lasting teii hours. 
At the end the Chamber passed a resolu¬ 
tion by an overwhelming majority 
declaring that the Government relied 
on “ the patriotism of the people of 
Alsace and Lorraine and their faithful 
attachment to France, one and indi¬ 
visible.” 

National and Local Government 

It is that apparently innocent phrase 
“ one and indivisible ” that points to 
the real trouble. 

In England we have both national 
self-government through Parliament and 
local self-government through county 
councils, and so on. In Germany they 
have the same, but much more is left 
to the local councils there than is the 
case with us. In France, on the other 
hand, almost all the governing is done 
from Paris by the Government set up 
by the Chamber and Senate. 

Causes of the Trouble 

The Alsatians, though they like to be 
French once more, do not like losing 
the local self-government they used to 
have under Germany ; and because they 
want it restored their new fellow- 
countrymen call them ‘ separatists ” 
who want France to be no longer what 
she has been for so long, ' one and 
indivisible,” and who like German ways 
better than French. ways. They even 
ask whether the Alsatians are not 
secretly trying to return to the German 
fold, a question that deeply offends the 
Alsatians.' 

Another difficulty, arising out of this 
one, is that in Alsace they have been 
accustomed to allow the Roman Catholic 
Church a much larger part in public 
affairs (education, for instance) than 
is allowed in France. And because 
France tries to stop this - they think 
their religious freedom is being at¬ 
tacked. France has had a long and 
bitter fight with what is there called 
clericalism, and the anti-clericals say 
that if the clerics get their way in Alsace 
they will be getting their way again in 
the rest of France before long. 

Complaints of Injustice 

The practical result of all this is that 
the Alsatians are complaining _of just 
the same kinds of injustice under-the 
democratic France of Poincare-as the 
Tirolese complain of - under- the 7 auto¬ 
cratic Italy of Mussolini-—the .suppres¬ 
sion of the German language (the only 
language that many of them -under¬ 
stand) in the schools, the lav/ courts, 
and the’administration, the suppression 
of newspapers, the arrest of their leaders, 
and, of course, the suppression of local 
government. ... 

It is all very sad, and one can only 
hope that the long debate in the 
Chamber may have done something to 
help,to a better understanding of each 
other’s position. The hope is not very 
great, for the majority appear to have 
been more concerned to shout down the 
speakers from Alsace than to hear and 
understand what they said. - 


ROLLRIGHT STONES 

A Holy Place of Ancient 
Men 

COUNTRYSIDE MONUMENT 
IN THE MARKET - 

Rollright Stones, which stand off a 
main road in Oxfordshire, near Chipping 
Norton, and have so stood for nigh on 
4000 years, are changing landlords, being 
sold with the estate on which they stand. 

Like Stonehenge, they are one of the 
temples of Britain, though the race 
which raised these stones and set them 
in circles for worship or for memorials 
have left little other trace of what sort 
of people they were or how they lived. 

Yet we may be sure that descendants 
of those ancient men live still among 
us. The legends of Rollright Stones are 
still whispered in Oxfordshire, though 
changed and altered and distorted. 

A Local Wonder 

The circle of stones, which was once 
more numerous, is not large or built of 
great monoliths like that of Stone¬ 
henge. They do not stand solitary and 
imposing on the vast plain as Stone¬ 
henge does. One has rather to turn 
aside to find them. 

But to Oxfordshire men the stone 
circle, with the solitary upright stone, 
the King’s Stone as it is called, and the 
other group of five stones, named the 
Whispering Knights, was for centuries 
one of the world’s wonders. It is quaint 
to read of them in old books as one 
of the great sights of the Earth. 

Those who live round about there say 
that the Little People (the fairies) 
dance round the circle on moonlight 
nights. The' Whispering Knights are 
heard to whisper to each other in the 
twilight. The King’s Stone, they say, 
was once a real king who invaded 
England and was petrified by a patriotic 
witch. 

Old Beliefs Linger On 

These are all tales, but they are the 
relic of tales as old as Britain, and 
show that the old beliefs which were 
alive when the stones were raised 
lingered on century after century like 
ghosts that would not be laid. 

I i Always the feeling that the pagan 
builders implanted with the stones, 
That this was holy ground, has remained, 
outlasting all the dangers through 
which England has passed. It is the 
hidden soul of the Rollright Stones. 

A NEW SAVING SCHEME 
Excellent Idea For a Workman 

We like General Seely’s new idea of 
encouraging the sale of Saving Certi¬ 
ficates in workshops. It is better than 
throwing the money to the dogs at the 
greyhound races General Seely is so 
fond of ! 

As chairman of the National Savings 
Committee General Seely has been 
explaining two new schemes which the 
Government is ready to support. 

: Under the first, Scheme IX as it is 
called, the workman undertakes to put 
by anything from a shilling to four 
shillings, a week, so that in 15 years he 
will have /50 to £200, as the case may 
be, The employer’s part is a promise 
that if the workman dies during these 
15 years he will , pay the rest of the 
money, so that it becomes a life insur¬ 
ance scheme as well as a savings scheme. 
This undertaking will cost an employer 
an: average of six shillings in the first 
year for each-workman’s shilling sub¬ 
scription, diminishing till there is no¬ 
thing to pay in the 15th year. .- 
: Under the other plan, Scheme X, 
the employer undertakes to add a 
Savings Certificate each time his work¬ 
man has bought an agreed number of 
Certificates for himself. : - ■ 

- Both seem excellent ideas," and should 
be widely adopted where workmen and 
employers are on good terms. 


A NATION DISARMS 
AT SEA 

Trusting to the League 

AUSTRIA AND HER FOUR 
BOATS 

Austria has disarmed—on water, at 
any rate. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire before 
the war owned one of the eight largest 
navies of the world. The tiny republic 
of Austria that emerged from the war 
was allowed only four gunboats, and 
Hungary the same, for the patrol of the 
Danube. The rest of the great fleet that 
survived was divided among the Allies. 

Now Austria has "come to the con¬ 
clusion that she does not need even 
these four boats. Like the Danes, she 
apparently thinks that she could put 
up so poor a fight against her mighty 
neighbours if they did attack her that 
it would not be worth while, and that 
her best chance is to put her trust 
entirely in the League of Nations. 

Some day that is what everybody 
will do, maintaining only what arma¬ 
ments the League may ask to be kept 
in readiness for service under its banner 
as international police. 

THE DEEP SEA SCOUT 
Annexing the Ocean 

The Boy Scout Movement is organis¬ 
ing an extension that will strike all 
sympathisers as being rich in promise. 

Already there are over two million 
Scouts in 42 countries. They are en¬ 
trenched inland and on the coasts, but 
there is felt to be room for greater 
cooperation on the high seas, and so a 
widespreading branch, to be called the 
Deep Sea Scouts, is to be formed. 

The aim is to enable Scouts who have 
chosen seafaring as their work to be 
able to get readily into touch with their 
Brother Scouts abroad, wherever they 
may go. The seagoing Scout will in 
this way find himself among friends who 
have imbibed the Scout spirit and will no 
longer be a stranger in a strange land. - 

In distant seaports Scout Com¬ 
missioners will be on the outlook for 
arriving Scouts. Their work will be 
linked up with that of existing societies, 
such as the Sailors’ Institutes. Also 
attention will be given to a suitable 
development of the Scout spirit and the 
Scout craft on board ships. 


HOW TO BE FRIENDLY 
Write to One Another 

We. are often asked about arranging 
correspondence between' people living 
in different countries, and it may be a 
convenience to some of our readers to 
mention that such correspondence can 
be'arranged by joining La Societe de 
Liaison. 

The subscription is, for schools is. 6d., 
and for non-school members 2s. 6d., 
annually. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. 
Philip A. Horton, Rolleston, Essex 
Road, Watford. 

The society arranges correspondence 
between people in the British Isles and 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Spain. It is planning arrangements for 
including Italy and Sweden. 

The subscription includes a magazine. 
La Liaison, published three times a year. 
The aim of the society is to act as a link 
between nation and'nation. The right 
way of participating in the advantages 
of the society is by membership. The 
society works on a basis of honorary 
service on behalf of its members. 

We also hear from the Office National 
des Univcrsites et Ecoles Francaises 
that there are many French schoolboys 
who would like to correspond with 
English boys. Any reader who would 
like the address of one of these boys 
should -write - to' the" Director of the 
Office National, 3, Cromwell Gardens, 
London, S.W.7, enclosing 3d. for postage. 


WHY THE CHIMNEY 
WAS NOT SWEPT 

A Tale of Two Sweeps 

COMEDY NEAR THE 
LUXEMBOURG 

From a Paris Correspondent 

Some people would have us believe 
that idle curiosity is a sin confined to 
jackdaws and young children, but the 
Commissioner of Police whose station is 
near the Luxembourg Gardens in Paris 
could tell another tale. 

The other day his fire began to behave 
abominably. " We must have the 
sweep,” he said. ' Two men were sum¬ 
moned, and arrived at an hour which 
would have been most. unwelcome in 
England, where we like sweeps to do 
their work while the rest of the world 
is sleeping. 

Joke That Went Wrong 

The Commissioner promptly decided 
to have luncheon, and went out. 
Instead of saying “ Let us get our work 
done quickly so as to incommode that 
worthy policeman as little as possible,” 
those, bad sweeps began to look about 
and crack jokes. “ I wonder what it 
feels like to come here after you have 
been caught stealing ? ” said one, sitting 
in the Commissioner’s chair. “ I wonder 
what it feels like to wear these ? ” said 
the other, picking up a pair of handcuffs. 
His mate sprang up to examine .the’ 
things of which he had heard so much. 
Each man slipped his hand into one, and 
then there was a click 1 

Strive as they might, they could not 
get free. At last, when they were 
breathless and sore, they called for help. 
They called in vain. 

The Only Key 

When the Commissioner’s secretary 
returned from luncheon he laughed at 
them, fastened-together like dogs, but 
he was helpless.. 

" The Commissioner has the only key,” 
he said at last, wiping his eyes. “ You 
must wait till he comes back from lunch. 
:He will rampage ! Oh, dear, how funny 
you look ! ” 

But the Commissioner did not return 
till evening. He had been busy with' 
important affairs, and he thought how 
pleasant it would be to find the chimney 
in order and the workmen gone, so that 
he could finish his writing in peace. 

When he sawWhat had happened he 
did not laugh. It was every bit as bad 
as the sweeps had imagined it in their 
long wait. 

THE CART BRAKE 
Will Drivers Please Look to It ? 

■ A kindly Midland reader asks us to 
mention, as a form of cruelty to horses, 
the neglect of brakes on many carts 
used lor heavy haulage in the country. 

He has under observation, constantly, 
carts fetching coke and ashes from 
gasworks, and though the exit from 
the works is a fairly steep incline few 
of the carts have any brake-power, 
and the horse, though straining every 
muscle to hold back, is dangerously 
pushed along by the weight of the: load. 

Of course it ought not to be possible. 
A load beyond control is a : danger to 
horse, man, and property. So evident 
is this that wo doubt whether the neglect 
is general. Indeed, in hilly districts 
the use of the brake is universal. Where 
steep gradients are very rare, and 
probably only very short, the right 
remedy is the amending of the gradients ; 
for it is uneconomic to drag brake-power 
about indefinitely where it is scarcely 
ever needed and when needed ought 
not to be needed. 

A case like this mentioned by our 
correspondent must be a district danger, 
and ought to be prevented by local, 
regulations. It is a cruelty, and as such 
should be prevented, but as a danger 
it never ought to arise. 
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TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS • FLYING OVER A VOLCANO - A VERY GALLANT DOG 



A clay horseman from Rhodes 



A beautiful 16th-century French doll 




An o»d toy ship in a Zurich museum 


William Tell in a museum at Oberammergau 


An Austrian doll 


Bavarian soldiers in the National Museum, Munich 


An old wooden doll 




A toy seller of toys at Frankfort 


An English doll 50 years old 


On page 12 we describe a remarkable new book on children’s toys since prehistoric times. It deals with the playthings of all the ages and countries, and has over 300 pictures, a few of 
which we give here. This fascinating volume shows how girls have always been faithful to dolls, while boys have changed their toys with the times. 




Looking Down on a Volcano—Two American aeroplanes on a visit to Nicaragua are here seen 
flying over the crater of an active volcano 


New Paint for a Warship—H.M.S. Dartmouth was reconditioned at Portsmouth recently. 
In this picture we see sailors chipping off her old coat of paint before putting on the new one. 


Brushes for Trains—In wintry weather the conductor 
lines of electric railways are kept free of frost or snow 
by means of brushes on the trains, as shown here. 


A Very Gallant Dog—Chinook, the sledge dog that went out into the 
Antarctic wastes and died because he was too old to work, is here shown 
at home with his master listening to the wireless. See page 7. 


School for Girl Photographers—At the Bloomsbury 
Photography School girls are taught portrait photo¬ 
graphy. These pupils are studying a camera. 
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AMERICA’S SECOND 
MAN 

MR. CHARLIE CURTIS 

Indian Village Boy Who Rose 
to the Senate 

A ROMANTIC CAREER 

Every four years, when America 
elects a President, she elects a Vice- 
President too; but as everybody is 
thinking of the President the Vice- 
President gets very little attention. 

Yet the Vice-President may become 
an exceedingly important person, for 
if anything happens to the President 
he steps into his shoes That has 
happened several times ; both President 
Roosevelt and President Coolidge were 
Vice-Presidents first. But the Vice- 
President has something else to do than 
wait for dead men’s shoes; he is 
President of the Senate, a position of 
great power in American politics. 

Wild Adventure 

Mr. Charles Curtis, the Vice-President 
who will come into office in the next 
few days with Mr. Hoover, is a remark¬ 
able man with a remarkable career 
behind him. He was brought up in a 
Red Indian village in Kansas by his 
grandmother, a pure Red Indian and a 
daughter of a Kaw Indian Chief. She 
married a French trader and their 
daughter married Captain O. A. Curtis, 
a typical American. She died when 
Charlie Curtis was only three years old. 
leaving him to the care of his Indian 
grandmother, though he paid visits 
occasionally to his white relations. 

. Wild adventure came into Charlie’s 
life when he was only eight years old. 
The Kaw Indian village was attacked 
by Cheyenne Indians. They galloped 
round and round the village, firing into 
it all the time, as we have seen them do 
in the kinema and read of their doing in 
our story books, the defenders firing 
back at them. 

At sunset the battle was still un¬ 
decided, and Charlie was chosen to 
seek help from the whites because he 
could speak English. He had to creep 
out through the enemy lines and then 
travel 60 miles afoot to Topeka. And 
he did it. 

Travelling With Showmen 

This visit to Topeka gave his life a 
new turn. There was a fair, and at the 
fair were horse races. Charlie rode a 
horse in one of these races so well that 
he was given a place as a jockey. He 
kept that for six years, travelling about 
with the white showmen. Then he 
became too big for the work. 

He wanted to return to the Kaw 
village, but his grandmother persuaded 
him to go to school in Topeka. For 
three years he kept himself by working 
at the livery stables. Then, at 17, he 
became a oabdriver. All the time he 
studied hard. A lawyer lent -him law 
books and he read them while perched 
on the box of his cab between fares. 

At 21 he passed his examinations and 
at once joined in the fight for Prohibi¬ 
tion, in which Kansas led the way. 
Within four years he was elected county 
attorney and within twelve years he 
had a seat in Congress at Washington. 
Next, Kansas chose him as it repre¬ 
sentative in the Senate. That was over 
20 years ago. Ultimately he became 
leader of the Republicans in the Senate, 
and now, at 68, he is to be its President. 
Still, even in the Senate, he is known as 
Charlie Curtis. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
1st ed. Byron’s poem “ Waltz ” £1500 
Letter of Robert Burns . . £640 

Last letter of Dickens . . . £480 

1st ed. Gulliver’s Travels . . £285 

Portrait by Constable . . . £231 

Landscape by Rubens . . . £210 

Portrait bv Romney . . . £16S 


ROOM FOR WAR 

The League Against the 
Tsetse Fly 

ONE OF MAN’S WORST 
ENEMIES 

As an instance of good work done by 
the League of Nations all supporters of 
the League should know what is being 
done by it to unite nations and research 
institutions in fighting the diseases of 
men and animals in Africa caused by 
the dreadful tsetse fly. 

The fly causes the death of vast 
numbers of animals ; indeed it makes- 
some districts uninhabitable; and though 
it. seldom kills Europeans it is fatal to 
large numbers of natives through the 
terrible sleeping-sickness disease. 

Some Difficulties Met With 

The League of Nations has been 
holding in Paris a Conference on the 
means for combating this persistent 
enemy of man and animals, and 
information has been furnished by the 
Colonial Departments of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Spain, and by the 
Governments of Morocco and the Sudan. 

The Report of the Conference tells of 
some of the difficulties encountered and 
of the means taken to overcome them. 
For instance, in the northern part of 
the Gold Coast territory there are four 
million cattle, but in the southern half, 
with eight million people, there are only 
a-hundred thousand cattle. Naturally 
there is a movement of cattle from the 
healthy north to the populous south. 
But between the two regions are three 
belts of country infested by the fly, and 
so a large proportion of the cattle driven 
through these belts arc bitten, infected, 
and die. 

Conditions in Tanganyika 

In Tanganyika nearly half the terri¬ 
tory is uninhabitable by cattle. From 
7500 square miles 14,500 natives have 
been removed to healthy districts, 
whole tribes remaining together as they 
migrated. 

Various institutions are at work 'in 
many countries studying how to exter¬ 
minate the fly and to save the lives of 
men and animals; and the League is 
recommending that all helpful dis¬ 
coveries shall be communicated once a 
year to an expert committee so that 
tlie whole world may share in knowledge 
thus gained. 

THE FINEST ENGLISH 
FOREST LEFT 
Savernake’s Ancient Story 

There will be satisfaction in the hearts 
of all who know the Savernakc Forest 
that it is not to be sold by the Marquess 
of Ailcsbury together with other lands 
and railages in that part of Wiltshire. 

Not only is it one of the finest of 
English forests, but it is perhaps the 
most ancient, and it has been both 
wisely preserved and generously made 
public by the Ailesbury owners. 

There is no record of a time when 
Savernake Forest was not there. It 
was there in Saxon times. Seven hun¬ 
dred years ago it passed into private 
ownership, and in that period has only 
belonged to three families—Sturmy, 
Seymour, and Ailesbury. The present 
owners have held it for 253 years. 

To Wolf Hall, Savernake, came Henry 
the Eighth to induce his third queen, 
Jane Seymour, to marry him ; and a 
Seymour was practically ruler of Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Edward the Sixth, 
her son. 

The region around Marlborough from 
Savernake on to Avebury and branching 
thence is historically part of the oldest 
England we know. There the far past 
is not wholly dark. Savernake, like the 
oldest part of Sherwood, preserves a 
sense of long ago, and we want it to 
remain as it is. Its preservation has 
been quite as safe as if it had been a 
royal domain. 


A Winter Tale 
From Canada 

First-Aid for Lonely 
Places 

-• An instance of the value of flying, 
at all seasons and in any climate, comes 
from North-Western Canada. 

At Edmonton, the capital of Alberta,, 
allying club and a broadcasting station 
are run by the local paper. On the last 
day of 1028 news came of the outbreak 
of diphtheria in a dangerous form 350 
miles away to the north, at Little Red 
River. The message, despatched by 
dog team on December 18, had taken 
13 days to make the journey. 

The call was for the serum that in 
such an outbreak makes all the difference 
between life and death. The Aero Club 
provided a plane which took off from 
the Edmonton Flying Field for the town 
of Peace River, where the ice of the 
river provided a landing-place. Mean¬ 
time the broadcasting station was get¬ 
ting in touch with Fort Vermilion, 
farther north, and telling them to pre¬ 
pare a landing-place. 

Next day the plane rose from the 
ice of Peace River and flew over un¬ 
inhabited regions, through a heavy 
snowstorm and 61 degrees of frost, and 
landed safely at Fort Vermilion, whence 
a dog team at once started with the 
serum for the stricken settlement at 
Little Red River. 

This is a sample of how touch can be 
kept even in the dead of winter with 
outlying settlements that until now 
might have waited long for effective aid. 

DRINK MORE MILK 
But Use Fewer Bottles 

It is better to take in flic morning 
milk in a bottle than in the battered old 
zinc cans in which the milkman used to 
leave it. 

But the bottled milk still leaves the 
problem of the bottle unsolved. 

Bottles ! They cumber the country¬ 
side. They are the bugbear of the 
country lane. They multiply. Their 
shadow never grows less. 

There is now a hope that at any rate 
their numbers may be lessened by the 
absence of the milk bottles. 

A cardboard bottle, not a third as 
heavy as the glass bottle, is coming to 
us from America. It is made of steril¬ 
ised cardboard. No germ can find a 
home in it. 

It is safer than the glass bottle, easier 
to open, and so much cheaper, and when 
it is empty it can be destroyed. 

Pictures on page 7 


K. K. K. K. 

Perhaps you have not heard of 
Dover’s K.K.K.K. 

It is the Klassical Konfraternity of 
Kongenial Konfrcres, existing to prac¬ 
tise charity and avoid unkindness, to 
promote happiness and work for the 
good of others, and to relieve suffering 
and assist the poor and distressed. 

This little company of goodfellowship 
has for its passwords Komradeship, 
kourtesy, kordiality, and kindness, and 
if .the thought should occur to you that 
komradeship begins with a C—why, put 
that thought away, for komradeship ever 
began with a deed. 

The K.K.K.K. recently gave a dinner 
party for 750 old people of Dover at 
the Town Hall, among the guests being 
15 nonagenarians, 100 octogenarians, 
and 600 septuagenarians. One of the 
carvers was 88. ■ 

This is the eighth annual event of its 
kind, and the C.N. sends its blessing 
with a kurtsey to the kindly K.K.K.K. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
IN AFRICA 

THE FUTURE OF THE 
NATIVE PEOPLES 

A Wise Attempt to Face the 
Facts That Lie Ahead 

THREE VAST TERRITORIES 

A Commission of Four which has been 
sitting to draw Ufa report on the govern¬ 
ment of tlie parts of Eastern and Central 
Africa under British rule has taken a 
very wise step forward. 

Hitherto this country has absorbed 
parts of the world of wide variety and 
has improvised forms of government 
Which seemed to suit the circumstances 
of that time and place, but it has never 
looked to the future. It has never 
considered problems likely to arise fifty 
years, or a century, ahead. It has 
almost always been acting for the 
moment, and leaving tomorrow to take 
care of itself. 

Territories Specially Considered 

This African Commission has done 
differently, and in doing so has become 
both interesting and important. It has 
ventured to look, and has felt it its duly 
to look, quite a number Of stages ahead, 
and to suggest how firm foundations 
may be laid for a future of great length. 

The parts of Africa specially con¬ 
sidered are the three territories Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika in East Africa, 
with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaiand 
in Central Africa, and possibly Southern 
Rhodesia, as all having a natural asso¬ 
ciation through proximity. Chiefly and 
immediately it is the three first-named 
territories that are discussed. They are 
13 times as big as England. , 

These territories are naturally a 
single block, though Kenya in a con¬ 
siderable degree and Tanganyika in a 
less degree have problems of their own, 
inasmuch as they have areas where 
white people can live in good numbers 
in comfort, and in expectation of 
conditions not unlike those of European 
residence. Yet, in all three there are 
and will always be a great preponderance 
of the coloured race. 

Suggestions for the Future 

As time goes on the African races 
will show developments in education and 
industry. What then ? Are we to let 
things amble on without foresight of what 
will come, or without considering lioiv 
the country can best be governed for 
the advantage of all its people ? 

The Commission has looked ahead, 
discussed probabilities, and planned 
broadly an outline of government that 
it feels will be able to adapt itself fo 
future requirements. 

It suggests the establishment of a 
High Gommissionership over the three 
territories, bringing them into a unity 
but leaving local government to each 
under agreed conditions. It is insistent 
that the Colonial Office shall retain its 
control as the power which ensures 
such relations between the different 
races as are consistent with British ideas 
of just government. 

Representative Government 

It suggests the establishment of 
representative government but not on 
the lines that have been evolved under 
the entirely different circumstances of 
British life in the British Islands. The 
native races are to be represented in 
Kenya on the Legislative Council by 
non-official nominated Europeans. There 
is to be a gradual growth toward the 
higher methods of government as racial 
development makes it possible. 

In short, an honest attempt has beeq 
made to plan efficient organisation of 
the government of British East Africa, 
along with the industrial and educational 
development that is bound to occur. 
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VENUS AT HER 
BRIGHTEST 

SEEN AS A CRESCENT 

Coming Nearer to Us at Over 
Two Miles a Second 

THE CLOUDY PLANET 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Next Thursday, March 14, the crescent 
Moon will appear to approach very near 
to Jupiter and less than her own 
diameter below him. 

As Venus will be close by on the right 
t lie south-west sky will be particularly 
beautiful. 

By Friday evening Venus will have 
attained her greatest brilliance. She 
is not, on that account, at her nearest 
to us ; but her sunlit surface as seen 
from the Earth, although reduced to a 
crescent phase, now presents a larger 
apparent area through being so much 
nearer to us. 



Venus now and in a month’s time 


Venus is at present about 45 million 
miles away, and is still coming nearer, 
gaming on the Earth by between two 
and three miles a second, but as she is 
gradually coming between our world and 
the Sun the sunlit crescent will gradually 
grow thinnei and thinner until in about 
iout weeks Venus will appeal as shown 
in the right-hand picture. By April 20 
she will vanish in the Sun’s rays and be 
lost to view as she passes between the 
Earth and the Sun. She will then be 
but 26 million miles away and much the 
nearest world to us except, of course, 
the Moon. 

Throughout the spring and summer 
Venus will be seen in the morning sky, 
where in ancient times she was known 
to the Greeks as Phosphorus, and when 
shining in the evening, as at present, as 
Hesperus. From this we see that at 
one time Venus was regarded as two 
separate planets. 

But as they were never seen together, 
but only alternately, in the morning 
and evening sky, the truth at last dawned 
upon astronomers that Phosphorus and 
Hesperus were one and the same. 

During the next few weeks very slight 
telescopic aid will show Venus as a 
crescent; indeed, very . good field- 
glasses will reveal the tiny crescent 
provided a deeply-tinted piece of glass 
be placed over the eye end to reduce 
the glare and radiation surrounding so 
brilliant an object. The glasses should 
be steadied by resting them against 
some support. 

Earth Seen From Venus 

The actual apparent width of Venus 
in a month’s time, when approaching 
her greatest dimensions,' will be nearly 
one minute of arc—approximately one- 
thirtieth the apparent width of our Moon. 

This is almost exactly the size our 
world -would appear were it as far away 
as Venus, for it is very little larger, 7918 
miles in diameter compared with 7700 
for Venus. But as seen from Venus the 
Earth would just now appear about 
four times as bright, for its whole disc 
is illuminated. 

In addition, our Moon would be seen, 
first on one and then on the other side 
of the Earth, shining quite as bright 
as Mars appears to us at present, and 
marking time like a very slow'pendulum 
of a celestial clock , that is, whenever a 
peep of the heavens was obtained through 
the cloud masses which appear to en¬ 
velop the surface of Venus. G. F. M. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Polar bears at the Zoo refused to wash 
■ during the coldest of the cold weather. 

Nearly £80 was collected in fines for 
books overdue at Ealing public libraries 
in a month. ' 

Two families of distressed miners are 
to be trained in bulb and flower-growing 
in the Scilly Isles. 

The League of Nations Union has 
issued an admirable sixpenny booklet 
on Teachers and World Peace. 

The Careless Travellers 

Over 8000 umbrellas and 6000 pairs of 
gloves were left in trains on the Southern 
Railway last year. 

Now for Britain 

Trinidad has followed the example 
of the Dominion of Canada by adopting 
the Penny Post. 

Russia’s People 

Bolshevik figures show that there 
are millions more illiterates between 15 
and 35 today than three years ago. 

What Touring Moans to Italy 

It is said that tourists in Italy are 
worth about 30 million pounds a year 
to the country. 

Costly Preparations 

The preparations for next year’s 
census of the United States are costing 
about £8,000,000. 

The Postman’s Smilo 

A Massachusetts lady, in appreciation 
of the local postman’s daily smile and 
word of cheer, has given him a cheque 
lor £200. 

Stromness Behaves Itself 

During the past seven years, while 
Stromness in the Orkneys has been 
under Prohibition, there has been an 
almost entire absence of crime in the 
town, and the number of people in the old 
iOck-up has averaged only one a year. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What Does Widdershins Mean ? 

This word, more often spelled Withershins, 
is a Scottish term, and means in the opposite 
direction or on the wrong way. 

What Does the Name Alan Mean ? 

This Anglo-Norman name, introduced into 
England about the time of the Norman 
Conquest, means Cheerful. 

What Was the Date of the Storming of 
Ratisbon Described in Browning’s Poem ? 

The fighting described in the poem 
Incident of the French Camp" occurred 
in 1S09 during the alliance of England and 
Austria against France. 

How Does a Cat Purr? 

It is believed that the purring is caused 
by the vibration of the vocal cords, which 
sets its whole body trembling, as we can 
feel if we put our hand on any part of the 
body of a purring cat. 

What is a Platypus? 

It is an Australian animal known to 
science as the Ornithorhyncus and often 
called the duckbill because of its jaws being 
like a duck’s bill. It lay^ eggs and incu¬ 
bates them like a bird. 

Who Was Omar Khayyam? 

A Persian poet, astronomer, and mathe¬ 
matician bom at Nishapur, Khorassan, in 
1071. He died in 1123. He is best known 
by his poem the Rubaiyat, parts of which 
were translated into English by Edward 
FitzGerald. 

What Causes a Dream? 

Generally indigestion or stomach trouble, 
often owing to late supper or indigestible 
food. Occasionally dreams may be due to 
heart trouble, the brain not receiving a 
sufficient and regular supply of blood to 
make it work properly. 

How Did the Name of Punch Originate ? 

There are various stories. Some say it 
was Henry Mayhew’s sudden inspiration, 
but others that at a meeting somebody 
spoke of the proposed paper as being " like 
a good mixture of punch,” and Mayhew 
caught at the idea, and said “ We’ll call it 
Punch.” There are other stories, but they 
seem to be variations of this one. 


ART UPSIDE DOWN 
A True Tale ot a 
Picture Gallery 

The magnificent exhibition of Dutch 
pictures which has for weeks been 
drawing crowds to Burlington House 
is, we must suppose, very embarrassing 
to those who call themselves the 
Modernists. Here life is to be seen in 
all its phases, truly, sympathetically, 
understandingly made to live again, 
century alter century, on canvas. 

Critics who find virtue and genius in 
shapeless outlines find the Old Masters 
a stumbling-block. These wondei men, 
the Michael Angelos, the Raphaels, the 
Fra Angelicos, the Correggios, the 
Rembrandts the Da Vincis, and their 
like, painted Nature as artists, poets, 
and all sane people see her. 

The Puzzled Artists 

Yet we must all be astounded to see, 
in a room side by side with this great 
collection, examples ol the daubs which 
certain critics are willing to treat 
seriously as if they were works of art- 
We are reminded of a true story ol an 
incident which occurred not long ago at 
an exhibition of modern pictures. 

Two artists, spending an afternoon at 
the exhibition, were attracted to a 
picture which had a place of honour oil 
the line and had attracted a knot of 
enthusiastic admirers. “ What sin¬ 
cerity 1 ” they were saying. ” What 
masterly composition ! What superb 
grouping of effects 1 ’’ 

The two artists examined the picture 
anxiously and long, but neither could 
make anything of it On the ground 
were heaped masses of colour looking 
like nightmare flowers. Rising from 
them was a series ol posts, and on the 
top of these was a solid stone roof, far 
too heavy lor the pillars to carry 
” Exquisite 1 ' Perfect I A masterpiece 
indeed ! ” said one and another. 

The Cause of the Trouble 

One of the artists, after twisting his 
head this way and that, suddenly called 
up an attendant who was in charge of 
the exhibition. '* Has the artist seen 
this picture since it was hung ? ” lie 
asked. “ I don’t know, sir,” was the 
answer, “ but the judges have, and they 
think very highly^of it.” 

“ But my man,” retorted the artist, 
“ don't you see that you have hung it 
upside down ? ” 

And so it was. Slowly the little group 
ol sincere admirers walked away. 

FREE TO LISTENERS-IN 
A Tale ol a Valve 

Listeners whose sets have the triode 
valve should always remember, if they 
are not quite satisfied with the pro¬ 
gramme, that they are getting some¬ 
thing for nothing. 

They are getting the triode valve, 
which was right at the beginning of 
wireless, and was patented by that 
great inventor Mr. Lee de Forest. 

Seventeen years ago, when wireless 
was a baby, Mr. de Forest tried to get 
London business men to take up lus 
valve. The business men did not see 
money in it. 

The disappointed inventor could not 
pay the renewal fee for the British patent, 
and, the patent lapsing, the triode valve 
became the property of the British 
public, free. . 

We hope the public, which has saved 
the fee on millions of valves at receiving 
and transmitting stations, will remem¬ 
ber that it has received from an in¬ 
ventor one of the most valuable gifts 
in the annals of the Patent Office. 





never late! 


pHILDREN are healthy 
right through the winter 
ii ‘ Ovaltme ” is .their daily 
beverage. It builds up rich 
reserves of health and energy 
—thus enabling them to resist 
colds and epidemic infections, 
and keeping them in glorious 
health in spite of unpleasant 
weather conditions. 

“ Ovaltine ” is as essential for 
school children as warm clothes 
and sound boots. It contains 
the concentrated nourishment 
extracted (rom Nature’s tonic 
foods—malt, milk and eggs— 
and builds up sturdy bodies, 
strong nerves, and alert minds. 
“ Ovaltine ” children are quick 
at their lessons, fond of play, 
and as happy as the day is long. 

Instead of tea, plain milk or 
other beverages at or between 
meals let your children drink 
delicious “ Ovaltine.” 


School Children must have 



Prices in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 
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l am scrubbing the kitchen table as a sur¬ 
prise for Mummy. She will say “Oh! 
how splendid; and how did you get it 
so clean?” and then she will see that I 
have been using Hudson’s Soap just as 
she always does. It does make it easy. 


In packets everywhere.. 

HUDSON'S 

SOAP 

R.S. HUDSON LTD. LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH and LONDON 


MJMMTI 



A Delightful Gift 
Book for EVERY 
Boy and Girl 

Here is an entirely new kind of book 
for boys and girls who love the great 
“ outdoors.” It contains a largo 
number of remarkable " action 
photographs" showing Birds and 
Beasts in their natural surround¬ 
ings—how they live, hunt, and 
make their homes. Famous natur¬ 
alists and explorers contribute the 
letterpress to this original volume. 

At all Newsagents f \ s - Buy a Copy 
and Booksellers One! TODAY. 


The book lor ihe biciy huz.<e The Perfect Maga&ine for Boys and 


^iags ofall Nations 

and BRITISH and COLONIAL FLAGS 

The Flags ot the World in Colours at a glance with 
descriptive notes and index Completely 1 ff, 
revised. (Per post 1/8.) Price u 

BROWN SON & FERGUSON, Ltd. 

52>58, Darnley St., Glasgow. S.i. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUt 3a. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2'9 land <Jd stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome L^ver 
Self FiJllng FLEET S.F PEN with Solid Uold Nib 
tFine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6 Fleet price 4 
or with 5 coupons only 2'9 De Luxe Model 2< 
extra. 


Girts at School, 


Little Folks 

At all Newsagents. - - Monthly, 1 /-. 



The Jolly Toys of Long Ago 

CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS OF ALL AGES 

Egyptian Baby’s Crocodile That 
Worked With a Piece of String 

FROM THE DOLL BEFORE HISTORY TO THE LITTLE TIN CAR 


Children's Toys of Bygone Days : A History 
of Playthings from Prehistoric Times- By 
Karl Grflber. (318 pictures. Batsfcrd. 32s.) 

It a visitor from Mars could see a 
collection of all the toys Earth children 
have played with he would have a very 
clear idea oi our world's history. 

Often parents say " How lucky 
children are nowadays, with their 
elaborate playthings 1 In the past 
they had to be content with a wooden 
hoop and a few marbles.” But that is 
not true. 

Life of Other Days 

Since time began parents have given 
beautiful and elaborate playthings to 
their children, and playthings, moreover, 
which mirror the liie oi their day, so 
that the study of toys is the study of 
history, and it is not strange that 
many learned men have written about 
it. The latest ot them is Karl Grober, 
whose fine book has just been published 
in this country by Messrs. Batsford. 

Children’s Toys ol Bygone Days is 
one of the most fascinating volumes 
that have ever appeared. Its many 
and beautiful illustrations unroll ior 
us the history of Man irom the time 
when prehistoric babies pretended that 
fiat bits ot board were dolls to the time 
when boys wound up tin motor-cars. 

The first toy a child wants is an 
animal, and just as a woolly dog is 
sure to be lound in baby’s pram today 
so the Egyptian baby was bound to 
have a toy crocodile with a lower jaw 
that flapped - when you pulled a string, 
and the Persian baby demanded a lion 
on a stand with wheels. 

Babylon’s One Toy 

After thousands ol years these little 
toys still exist. The lion has a par 
ticularly interesting history. In 1100 b.c. 
a temple was built at Susa, and devout 
people threw offerings into the lounda- 
tions. Some conscientious little Persian 
threw' in his tw r o most precious posses¬ 
sions, a toy lion and a porcupine. They 
are in the Louvre today. 

Babylon has felt only one toy behind, 
a broken alabaster doll with movable 
arms; but Egypt’s dry soil has saved 
lor us all sorts of things, including a 
little wooden man kneading bread, 
the first of jointed figures, and a horrible 
group showing a wild beast tearing at 
a chained Negro slave. 

In AncientjGreece and Rome 

The young Greeks and Romans had 
little clay horsemen, doll’s house furni¬ 
ture of bronze, wooden wagons and 
hobby horses, and rattles shaped like 
animals. From old graves, from vase 
paintings, and from chance references 
in the classics we discover how those 
tar-aw'ay children played. 

Homes w r ere besieged and burned so 
olten in the Middle Ages that lew 
toys have survived from that period 
except some clay figures and horsemen 
lound in children’s graves. We get 
glimpses of other toys from a North 
German saga telling how a boy of six 
had a brass horse, and from a solitary 
tin soldier now’ in the Cluny Museum in 
Paris. This little lellow is accoutred 
rather like a Norman knight, and his 
prancing steed has a plume on its head. 


Little flat pieces oi metal under the 
hoofs enable this venerable plaything 
to stand up. It was fished up from 
the bottom of the Seine, and belongs 
to the thirteenth century. 

A book ot the same period shows 
tw'o children making toy knights fight 
by pulling strings. In the sixteenth 
century this w’as still a favourite game, 
and some splendid examples survive, 
the knights’ armour perfectly accurate 
in every detail; in one case the toy horse 
has trappings oi fine silk bearing a 
real crest. 

Fascination of the Horse 

In the same century the little Prince 
of Saxony played with toy huntsmen, 
and his sister had a doll’s kitchen fitted 
out with dishes, plates, spoons, and egg- 
cups ot tin. 

In 1591 little Balthasar Baungartner 
promised to be a good boy it he could 
have a horse covered in goat’s skin. 
Horses seem to have tascinated children 
more than any other creature, from the 
days ol Troy to the days ol aeroplanes. 

Dolls’ houses were at the height ot 
their glory Irom the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Those sold today 
are coarse and meagrely furnished com¬ 
pared with the elaborate models, perfect 
down to the last detail, which are to be 
seen in museums, and show us the w'ay 
our ancestors arranged their kitchens, 
made their beds, and entertained their 
triends. A doll’s shop and a doll's 
sedan chair help us to visualise the life 
of the past. 

Beautiful Dolls of the Past 

Dolls’ dresses have always been 
important to grown-ups. As early as 
1391 the Queen ol England sent to 
Paris for several dolls so that she might 
see how Parisians dressed ; Isabella of 
Spain did the same thing later on. 
Today historians study dolls from 
Egyptian graves to learn what was 
fashionable in the sixth century. 

Some ot the dolls of the past have 
been astonishingly beautiful and life¬ 
like, some have been chunks of wood 
with strings oi beads for hair; but all 
have been loved; 

As girls have been steadfast in their 
choice of dolls boj's have changed their 
playthings with the times. It was 
w'hcn Frederick the Great glorified war 
that tin soldiers became the rage. 
The French Revolution brought in a 
horrible toy guillotine which Goethe 
wished to buy for his son, though his 
grannie refused to permit it. 

One Omission 

Herr Grober makes one omission 
in this book which no Englishman 
could have made : he does not mention 
toy ships, surely among the most 
cherished ot toys. But it W’oukl be 
ungrateful to find any fault with his 
charming history. 

As vve consider this wonderful pro¬ 
cession ot toys, gathered from the 
museums of all ages, we cannot escape 
the thought that love ol children is the 
most eternal emotion known to man, 
and we feel sure that if the first thing 
made by the first man was a necklace tor 
his wife, the second. thing he made was 
a toy tor his baby. Pictures on pape 9 
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HONOUR GLEAN 


The Mystery of f 

the Junior Cup 

CHAPTER 47 

In the Balance 

T here was silence for a space when 
Major had finished, while the three 
.at the table were measuring him with their 
eyes, and while young Hendry, the prey 
of every anxiety, moved restlessly between 
Puggie and Pinion in a vain endeavour to 
attract Ripshank’s attention and win 
■ permission to speak up for himself. 

And then at last Ripshank withdrew 
his gaze from Major, such a speculative, 
considering, uneasy gaze, and alter ex¬ 
changing some whispers with St. Pierre 
and Anning. raised his head ’ and quietly 
uttered : " Now, Hendry ? ’’ 

' Young Hendry was up at once. But he 
had no arts to frustrate his cousin's con¬ 
vincing calmness of manner and speech. 
Young Hendry had only the truth, the 
incredible truth, which must often fall short 
of conviction if poorly urged. 

He was trying to voice the truth, to give 
it expression, but his passionate indig¬ 
nation with Major’s treachery, his agita¬ 
tion, and the shock under which he was 
suffering, jostled and almost choked every 
word in his throat. So that things might 
have gone very hard with him there and 
then unless it had been for Ripshank’s 
policy in relating young Hendry’s version 
of the affair himself 

One wonders now, looking back upon the 
event, whether Ripshank, that sagacious 
if lazy young person, had foreseen that the 
youngster might need a friend at his elbow, 
and had quietly shaped his procedure to that 
■ end ? But Ripshank was there to deal out 
justice impartially. So he was indeed, 
but how do we know that ho didn't re¬ 
member a little chap in the library who had 
tried with so much confusion to conceal a 
motto, a little chap he had smilingly 
dubbed his “ verdant young friend.” 

“ Major, there is one thing_ that strikes 
me about your version,” he said. “ Every¬ 
thing we can prove against you you admit. 
But the two main parts which we can’t 
prove against you you deny.” 

” You mean,” St. Pierre interposed very 
quietly, “ that in those two particulars 
we have only his word against his young 
cousin’s word ? Which two ? ” 

” One,” said Ripshank, “ that he lent the 
youngster four pounds. And, two, that he 
never showed his- young cousin those 
short cuts.” 

“ Well ? ” grunted Anning. 

“ Well,” answered Ripshank, " this fellow 
Major only picks out for denial the points 
on which we have nothing but the young¬ 
ster’s word, almost as if he’d gone through 
it all point by point in his mind and studied 
where he would be safe to tell lies and 
where not ? ” 

” Oh, no I ” exclaimed Major readily. 
“ That applies to both of us. Considering 
that I tvas shielding my cousin how can 
you expect what passed between us to be 
corroborated ? ” 

” Oh, I quite see that,” agreed Ripshank. 
“ Anything else ? ” 

Major shook his head. 

“ Then remember this," Ripshank said 
earnestly. “ Until we have decided the 
rights of this story I warn you four in your 
own interests, and the interests of the truth 
itself, to keep your mouths shut.” He paused 
to muster Major and Hendry in turn. “ One 
of you two is innocent, the other is guilty. 
Only one of you should suffer; but if 
you talk, both will.” He paused again to 
give his words time to sink in. ” That’s 
all,"- he concluded. " Return at five o’clock 
and we’ll tell you our verdict.” 

Young Hendry passed out of the room 
with his friends at his heels ; but as soon 
as they w-ere outside they got him between 
them and slipped their arms under his. 

” You’ve won, Hendry 1 Hasn’t he. 
Pin ? What do you think. Pin ? Aren’t 
you certain he’s wen ? ” 

“ Deadest certain,” droned Pinion. 

It was fine the way they were standing 
by him, Hendry thought, without allowing 
one vestige of doubt to escape them. So 
with eager eyes he began to stammer his 
gratitude. 

But the waiting was awful. 

I don’t think I 'can stick it till five 
o’clock,” he muttered. 

Yet somehow the time passed, somehow 
he managed to live through it, until finally 
they were all again in the study, which 


Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

they found restored to its usual cheerful 
appearance. Bench and formal table and 
stiffness had vanished ; in the window-seat 
St. Pierre was negligently lounging ; there 
was nothing visible of Winging Ann except 
the back of a head and a brace of knees 
and shanks protruding from the recesses 
of a deep chair; with his hands in his 
pockets Ripshank stood by the fireplace. 

But Major’s glance had flown straight¬ 
away to the window seat, where he fancied, 
with a horrible sinking of heart, that 
he read a shade of uneasiness on St. 
Pierre's face. 

CHAPTER 48 
The Benefit of (he Doubt 

Dipshank "began at once without any 
f'- formality, levelling his gaze at Major, 
to .whom he addressed himself. 

” Well, this is what we think of it,” he 
announced. ” We are inclined to believe 
that your young cousin’s story is the true 
one. But we can’t deny you the benefit 
of the doubt.”. 

So they were in some doubt 1 Major’s 
spirits picked up. But young Hendry’s 
lips trembled in his acute disappointment. 

Ripshank continued. “ Major, only you 
and this youngster know whether you've 
told a pack of lies to deceive us. If you 
have I wouldn’t stand in your shoes; 
but I’m not a censor of your morals, and 
it’s up to you to square the account with 
your conscience.” 

On this Ripshank paused to study Major 
in silence, but when no response was re¬ 
turned he went on unhurriedly. 

“ There remains one account to be squared 
directly with me. And that’s your account 
for ordering those things in my name. 
We’ll write that off when you’ve had a 
good hiding ; not yet but later on, after we 
have settled this graver business.” 

“ But really,” Major expostulated in his 
smooth tones, “ as you don’t. believe my 
young cousin, and don’t say I’m guilty, 1 
can’t see where-” 

” Use your intelligence, Major. Isn’t it 
obvious that you can’t both be allowed to 
get off scot-free, so it’s impossible for us to 
leave it all in the air. Therefore, cither we 
must make a school matter of it by taking 
it to Mr. Poland to start with, or—(Rip¬ 
shank stopped a moment) you can choose 
an alternative.” 

” An alternative ? ” 

“ Yes. An offer I’m going to make you.” 

” An offer to me 1 ” — 

Major caught at his breath. 

“ What is it ? ” he faltered. 

Then slowly Ripshank turned, and slowly 
he smiled. 

“ The benefit of the doubt. Well, here 
it is. Major. We will adjust this affair 
without its going any farther if you can beat 
two youngsters on the Junior Run.” 

Major was staring. 

” I don’t understand you ! ” he gasped. 

” No, I thought you might not catch on 
at once,”.rejoined Ripshank. “ The notion 
is to put you to trial by combat, very much 
as they did in the Middle Ages when they 
couldn’t quite decide the rights of a charge. 
There’s our offer. Here’s your chance. 
Will you take it ? ” 

“ And if I win ? ” uttered Major in a 
low voice. 

“ If you -win we’ll hush up the matter.” 
Then Ripshank turned to young Hendry 
for the first time. “ And in that case, 
Hendry,” he added with cheerful emphasis, 
“ as you’ve got mucWh'e greater share of 
our doubt you needn’t be afraid that we 
won’t protect you.” 

Young Hendry raised his troubled eyes 
full to Ripshank’s. 

“ But I want more than that,” he 
breathed. “ I want a full clearance. I 
can’t go on under false colours any longer. 
I want to put myself straight with every¬ 
one, Ripshank.” 

“ Well, don’t be in such a hurry,” said 
Ripshank drily. 

Smarting under his terrible disappoint¬ 
ment, young Hendry would have con¬ 
tinued to protest, when the basket-chair 
gave a creak, a head was thrust out from it, 
and, as he glanced in desperation from one 
to the other, he encountered the queerest 
flutter of Winging Ann’s eyelid. The 
oddest flutter. The eyelid closed solemnly 
at him. And then as solemnly opened. 
Had Winging Ann winked ? 

Had he ? He was back at full length 
now, staring with wooden fixity at the wall. 
But if he winked, he winked at me, thought 
Continued on the next page 
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young Hendry, and, all his courage brim¬ 
ming again, he kept quiet. 

Not so Major. Naturally he was puzzled 
by a certain point which Ripshank had 
stressed in the offer. 

“ I don’t know whether 1 understood 
you," he questioned, “ but have I got to 
run the Run against two kids ? " 

“ Yes,.” said Ripshank, " you have.” 

" How can I run against two ? " 

“ A relay race,” smiled Ripshank. 

“ You mean,” muttered Majoi, pondering, 
“ I run the whole course while one kid runs 
the first halt and the other the second." 

" Your grasp of tbs situation is perfect,” 
drawled Ripshank. ~ 

" But how can I beat-” 

"Why shouldn’t you? Don’t forget, 
Major, that the year before, last, ,as you 
lately reminded us, you ran a very fine 
second : very nearly you won. You are 
much’ stronger now', you are bigger and 
stronger all round. You’ll have a bit of a 
job, I concede that, • to beat two. But 
that is your ordeal by battle ; that’s what 
you’re up against." 

“ That’s the benefit of the doubt,” 
chuckled Winging Ann gruffly. 

“ And whom have I to run against ? " 

“ Whom ? " echoed Ripshank with the 
most careless ol gestures. “ Oh plenty of 
time to discover that in the morning We 
might," he went on in a considering 
manner, and allowing his smile to travel 
off to the juniors, ” yes, we might send our 
vivacious young lriend Pinion into the 
breach.. Eh, Pinion ? How would that 
suit you ? Will you wear our gage ? " 

" Your what, please ? ” groaned Pinion, 

“ Will you be one of our champions to 
run against Major ? ” 

” Rather. Thanks,” stammered Pinion 
with profound gloom. 

But Maior had closed with another word. 
“ In the morning 1 " he gaped. 

" Yes, tomorrow morning we thought,” 
observed Ripshank most suavely. " Luckily 
for you I’m skipper of Sports, so I have 
wangled permission to take some chaps out 
before breakfast, to try them. I'm sure 
you see the handy idea.” 

“ But will there be time before breakfast ? 
When do we start ? ” 

" Oh, bright and early; bright and 
early," purred Ripshank. 

Continued in the Isst column 


A Fright for Jacko 



When Jacko got home one day the house 
was empty and the door locked. ‘ Great 
Scott ! ’ he cried ; *and I'm as hungry 
as a hunter I must get in somehow. 


I think I'll try the- larder window,’ he 
muttered. 'That rain-water tub wlli be 
useful,’ he added with a grin. He sprang 
up on it and danced a jig on the lid. 



Then he poked his head through the win¬ 
dow and shouted with delight, ' What a 
lovely lot of pies ! ’ Just then his foot slip¬ 
ped ; the lid shot up—and Jacko shot down! 


His shrieks brought his mother Hying to 
the rescue. ' What a fright you’ve given 
me,’ she cried. But Jacko thought it 
was nothing to the fright he’d given himself. 


“Yes, I see. That’s the only way ol 
keeping it dark.” 

It is. Major. As I ventured to remark 
just, now, your grasp of the situation'is 
practically perfect.” 

Ripshank was back again in his element 
now, back to his norma! lazy and whimsical 
self, full of enjoyment in his fantastic pro¬ 
posal and full of amusement at Major’s 
obvious disgust. And so was Winging 
.Ann ; but he showed his glee by a series ol 
throaty rumbles and eloquent grins. 

“ Saint, anything else we’ve got to say ? ” 
Ripshank inquired. 

" Eh ? ” exclaimed their sainted one with 
a start. " Eh ? Sorry I wasn’t attending. 
What-did you say? ” 

I asked you if that’s all we have to tell 
Major ? ” 

“ I think so,” St. Pierre replied, looking 
straight at Major. “ Yes, I think so," he 
repeated in a quiet voice His eyes had 
not dropped. They lingered on Major’s 
face. But their gaze was not the gaze 
which one gives to a friend. 

And Major noticed this as he turned to 
go out, and he knew that he had none but 
himself to blame if good terms with St. 
Pierre had been brought with so much 
suddenness to an end. He believed that 
St. Pierre had been taking his part against 
the other two, who would otherwise have 
found straight out against him ; and yet 
that steady look, when their eyes met, told 
him the rest: that St. Pierre wanted no 
more to do with him. 

" Oh, well,” he muttered unhappily, 
” what does it matter 1 ” Yet, queer as it 
seems, his thoughts would not draw away 
from it. Had he been inwardly hungering 
so for one decent chap’s friendship ? "I 
wonder," he mused, “ why people have 
always barred me ? ” And then again that 
forlorn ” What does it matter I ” 

He shrugged his shoulders. He paced 
slowly on by himself, with all the alertness 
and all the fight taken out of him Ready 
and hard and adroit as he had been when 
stating his version, he trudged on now, a 
lonely and miserable figure. 

Then he fell to wondering what would 
happen tomorrow. 

“ But I’ve got to win.” He had kindled 
again. “ I must win ! ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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turn a knob.' At once you hear 
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ALL ABOUT THE DUTCH 
PAINTINGS NOW ON 
VIEW IN LONDON 


An Art Exhibition is always a thing of 
great beaut y, but in our time no greater 
show of wonderful paintings has ever been 
seen than the Dutch Pictures now on view 
in London. These pictures speak of the 
art of a past generation of Dutchmen, who 
lived and died for the sake of their work. 

An illustrated article dealing with these 
great pictures appears in last Saturday’s 
SCHOOL-DAYS together with many other 
fascinating features and stories for schoolgirls. 
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21st Birthday of the Mother of the CN. 

What the Pally Mall Said Thee 

It is 21 years since the Children’s Encyclopedia was born. It came out modestly, a little timidly, and for weeks it seemed that nothing much would be heard of it. 

But the Sun came from behind a cloud. Fortune smiled on this new child, and this is what the Daily Mail said when the Children’s Encyclopedia was completed. 

Since these words were written the Children’s Encyclopedia has gone round the world, and no important work of our time has had anything like its circulation. 


T here is probably not a single 
lover of children in the United 
Kingdom who has not heard of the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. 

Those grown-ups whose happy 
lot it is to see much of children can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the 
presence of this book wherever boys 
and girls are found. Two new things 
may be said to have come into 
childhood during the last two years: 

The Teddy bear has crept into the 
nursery. 

The Children’s Encyclopedia has 
come into the schoolroom. 

And the most notable thing about 
this book is that it does appear to 
have reached the heart of the child 
in a wonderful way. The great 
school problem of the age (to in¬ 
terest the children in their educa¬ 
tion) seems to disappear so far as 
the Children’s Encyclopedia is con¬ 
cerned, for there, is hardly a page 
that is not interesting, even to those 
who look aj: it casually, while there 
is hardly a page that is not instruc¬ 
tive to those who read it closely. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find that this book is rapidly taking 
a high place in the schools. Those 
who have watched the Children’s 
Encyclopedia grow, fortnight by 
fortnight, into the eight handsome 
volumes which now lie before us 
know something of the reality of 
the feeling that the Editor has been 
able to establish between himself 
and his readers. More than ten 
thousand children have written to 
the Editor while the book has been 
in progress, and we can well believe 
it. We can almost understand the 
boy who sold his rabbit to buy this 
book, and we quite understand the 
children in a poor elementary school 
in London who have subscribed a 
farthing a week to buy it for their 
class. These things are easy to 
understand because there is through¬ 
out this book the indefinable thing 
called atmosphere, which any en¬ 
during book must have. 

Whatever else they may or may 
not have done the makers of this 
book have put into it all that we 
mean by personality. Nothing is 
stale or dull; everything is striking 
and picturesque. There are pictures 
here which make mysterious things 
simple, commonplace things ro¬ 
mantic. We see at a glance how the 


pump works; what makes the en¬ 
gine go ; . how the clock tells the 
time; how we speak by wire and 
send messages through the ether; 
how the petrol drives tire motor¬ 
car ; how the telescope brings things 
nearer ; how the fountain plays in 
Trafalgar Square. So we might pick 
out a hundred examples of common 
mysteries made plain for a child to 
understand. 

We look again and find, in a 
series of striking photographs, the 
whole story of a newspaper or a 
book ; one of the most interesting 
features of the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia is the gallery of photographs 
showing familiar things : pins, pens, 
houses, bicycles, trees, telegrams, 
pearls, pianos, glass, maps, flags, 
clocks, ships, trains—we must run 
through the list ot all familiar things 
to exhaust this splendid series, form¬ 
ing as picturesque a representation 
of industrial activity as it would be 
possible to find in any work. 

It must not be imagined, how¬ 
ever, that the Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia is merely a magazine. The 
encyclopedia has established two 
striking facts. 

It has proved that children can be 
interested in everything ; and it has 
proved that an encyclopedia can be 
made interesting. 

No greater mistake could be made 
than to imagine that this book is 
not a real encyclopedia. It is true 
that it is not arranged in alphabetical 
order, with' millions of facts and 
figures tucked away in paragraphs 
labelled from A to Z. But it is not 
the less an encyclopedia for that. 
It is an encyclopedia that educates ; 
perhaps the very first encyclopedia 
that has ever attempted to educate. 
An enormous index gives the book 
all the value of a work of reference ; 
but it must be borne in mind that 
the great purpose of the Children's 
Encyclopedia is not only to give a 
circle of knowledge but to teach the 
use of knowledge, which is education. 

It is a bold undertaking to at¬ 
tempt to put into a book for children 
the story of everything under the 
Sun, and it was the boldness of it, 
we may imagine, which led Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd to say that, if it 
were carried out as well as it began, 
the Children’s Encyclopedia might 
do more for the education of the 


nation than many Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. The fame the book has made 
for itself is the best assurance that 
the high promise ot its beginning 
has been maintained. The educa¬ 
tional value ot the work has never 
been subordinated to the desire to 
be attractive ; the wonder of this 
book, indeed, is that it makes every¬ 
thing attractive. 

With no hard names, it tells the 
story of the Earth. Without once 
saying Physiology it tells us the story 
of our life. There is here the most 
engaging survey of animal life, with 
over 700 pictures, and descriptions 
of flowers with hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs. There is a Book of All 
Countries, which forms an original 
combination of history and geo¬ 
graphy, giving us the past history 
and present life of 85 countries. 
There are Lives of over 800 men 
and women who have loomed large 
in history. There are all the great 
Bible stories retold, with a Life of 
Jesus rarely equalled for simplicity 
and charm. There are Golden Deeds 
that every boy and girl should know, 
hundreds of fairy tales, legends, 
fables, and historical stories, with 
hundreds of illustrations There are 65 
series of Familiar Things, with over 
1200 pictures; hundreds of things for 
children to make and hundreds of 
things for children to do, with 2000 
pictures to help them; 171 school 
lessons in reading, Arithmetic, French, 
music, drawing, writing. There are 
nearly 500 nursery rhymes, with 
captivating pictures and many songs 
set to music, and nearly 500' poems, 
with an introduction to each one of 
them—a feature which cannot be 
too highly commended. 

But even these facts do not ex¬ 
haust the attractions of the Child¬ 
ren’s Encyclopedia, for nothing has 
been said of the 500 pages in colour, 
or of what is, perhaps, the most 
original part of the whole book, the 
Child’s Book of Wonder. Here have 
been answered a thousand questions 
sent to the Editor by boys and girls. 

We do not wonder that this great 
Children’s Book has gone all over the 
world; that fathers and mothers are 
as interested in it as the children. 
It makes a man wish he were a 
boy again. It makes every lover of 
children wish it were cheap enough 
for every child to possess. 


The Children’s Encyclopedia is more wonderful than ever in its new dress, beautiful and up-to-date. A great fortune has been lavished on 
the Mother of the C.N. since she made her bow to the world, and an illustrated booklet all about her, printed in colour, will be sent free to 
any C.N. reader who sends a postcard to “ C.N.,” The Educational Book Company, Tallis House, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 
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THE BRAN TUB 

The Soldiers and Sailors 

( 1 A SUM of £675 was to be divided 
., • among 1250 soldiers and 
sailors. The soldiers were to 
■receive 10 shillings each and the 
sailors 15 shillings, How many 
were there Of each ? Answer next week 

Do You Live at Teddington ? 

Tins name has'nothing to do 
with the word tide, and the 
derivation Tide-end-town, though 
plausible because tides in the 
Thames are felt as far as Tedding¬ 
ton, is quite incorrect. The name 
was originally spelled Tiddmgtun, 
and it means The town of the sons 
of Tidda, who was no doubt some 
local magnate in days gone by. 

Ici On Parle Franqais 



Le lapin Unc ctoile La -revetts 
Le lapin vit clans un terrier. 

On ne peut compter las Ctoiles. 
Nous irons pSeller la crevette. 

Next Week's Nature Calendar 
'J’iie last hooded crows and 
woodcock are seen. The 
furkeycock struts and gobbles. 
The peacock screams. The red ant 
appears. Frogs are heard croaking. 
Gossamer is noticed floating in the 
air. The common gnat and brim¬ 
stone butterfly are seen on the 
wing. Apricot, ivy-leaved speed¬ 
well. peach, and daffodil are blos¬ 
soming. Gooseberry is now coming 
into leaf. 

A Word Square 

The following dues indicate 
five words, each containing 
five letters, which when written 
one under the other will make a 
square ol words. 

Compact. Stout. In the smallest 
degree. Publication. To hinder or 
prevent. Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


The Spinning Spoon 

SECURE the -head-end of a pin 
in a cork and on the point 
cf it balance- a teaspoon. - Then 
take a candle, rub it briskly 
against your hair for a few 
seconds, and hold it close to the 



bowl of the spoon, as shown in the 
picture. The - spoon. will . be 
attracted toward the candle, and 
by moving it in a circle the spoon 
can be made to spin quite fast. 

What Shakespeare Meant 

Jn the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
we find tire sentence “ To 
testify your bounty, l thank you, 
vou have testerned me.” Testern 
meant to present with a tester, 
which was a small coin. 

“ Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 
perfume for a lady’s chamber, 
golden quoifs and stomachers,” is 
a passage occurring 111 The Winter’s 
Tale. The quoit here referred to 
was a close-fitting, cup-shaped cap. 

“ What coast thy sluggish crare 
might casiliest' harbour in,” we 
read in Cymbeline. Crare was the 
name for a small coasting vessel. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

|N the morning the planet Saturn 
• is in the South-East and 
Mercury is in 
the East. In 
the evening 
Venus, Jupi- 
t e r , and 
Uranus are in 
the South- 
West. Mars is 
in the South, 
and Neptune 
is in the South-East. The picture 
shows the Moon as' it will be seen 
looking South at 8 pin. on 
March' 15 - 

A Charade 

1 \T v first in locks and keys is 
found, 

And sometimes, too, in Chancery ; 
At Court my second sweeps the 
ground, 

Respect to show to majesty. 

Then in my whole, with special care, 
Tis safely housed for ladies fair. . 

Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S 
PUZZLES . 

A Walking Problem 

3 i miles an hour. 

Circular Tours 

Herring, gudgeon—barbel, min¬ 
now—trout, roach. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme. The letter R 
Changeling 

Ship, skip, skid, said, sail. 



NOON 


harmless,, twilight,..and .dayugni 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows longer each day. 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

There are 52 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 
The clues are given below and the answers will appear next week. 
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Reading Across. 1 . To delight. 
6. Many. 12 . Local taxes. 13 . 
To possess. 14 . Tardy.' 15 . An 
announcement (abbrev.)’. 16 A 
seminary. 18 . White . crystals.. 
20 . Oxford’s river. 21 . Gold 
(heraldic)- 22 . In the direction 
of. 23 . Conceited.. 25 . A useful 
metal. 26 . To have a share. 28 . 
Horizontal. 30 . Italian'coin. 31 . 
Perforating tool. 33 . Some. 34 . 
To enrich. 36 . Vipers. ' 38 . New 
Testament (abbrev.). 39 / To plant 
again. 40 . Excuses. 

Reading Down. 1 . To suppli¬ 
cate. 2 . A boy. 3 . Latin for and. 
4 . An age." 5 . Steamship (ab¬ 


brev.). 6. A country gallant. 7 . 
Finishes. - 8. Timber trees. 9 . A 
gleam. • 10 . Preposition. 11 . To 
gain knowledge. • 13 . Officer com¬ 
manding (abbrev.). 16 . Rouses. 
17 .- A large duck giving warm 
down. 18 . Expression of regret. 
19 . Eggs. 21 . A liquid of animal 
and vegetable origin. 22 . To 
infect. 24 . That is (abbrev.). 25 . 
Pithy. 26 . Design.. 27 . Territorial 
Army (abbrev.).- 28 . Of little 
height. 29 . The flesh of a calf- 
31 . To bend. 32 . A donkey. 34 . 
Early English (abbrev.). ' 35 . To 
accomplish. 37 . Child’s name for 
father. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Antique 

Travellers on the eight-forty- 
nine knew Brown well. • He 
was talkative at any time, but 
particularly so this morning. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ would you 
believe it f And though I was so 
close at hand they stole my car ! ” 
“ Hml ” mumbled the man in 
the corner seat. “ I’ve always 
heard these antique collectors 
will stop at nothing.” 

A Slip on the Slide 



Tom Teapot once a-sliding went, 
And what do you -think he 
did ? 

Slipped down and cracked himself 
across 

And lost his little lid. 

Quite Accidental 

gREAKAGES were by no means 
unknown in the Smith house¬ 
hold. 

Crash !. came from the drawing¬ 
room. Mrs. Smith rushed in, to 
see Bridget surveying thewreckage. 

“ Oh, my beautiful vase,” 
wailed Mrs. Smith. “ How came 
you to break it ? ” ■ 

“ Indade it’s sorry I am, mum,” 
replied Bridget. ‘‘ But I was 
accidentally dusting it.” 

What a Penny Did 

Jt bought a stick of candy, 

It bought a postage-stamp, 

It helped to buy an orange, 

Twas given to a tramp. 

It bought a baker’s biscuit, 

It bought a china doll, 

It bought a paper windmill, 

It bought a pretty ball. 

It bought a rosy apple, 

It bought a yellow pear, 

It tried to buy a whistle, 

But whistles were too dear. 

There sat upon the doorstep 
A thinker, thinking hard; 

While counting o’er his riches 
A cow came in the yard. 

He started up in terror, 

That penny rolled away 
And fell into the cistern, 

And there it lies today.' 

Kale Lawrence 


WHO WAS HE? 

M ore and more the British 
people are learning what 
their own country is like. 

In one way or another they 
travel' about—by train; car, 
coach, or on foot—and they 
glance at the natural pageants 
of the land with pleasure ; but 
the more they, see the greater 
need they have of a guide to 
teach them what to look for 
and how to see it. 

A few rare books are such 
guides. They tell how some 
keen observer has seen* the 
Earth and all its creatures 
with delight; and by reading 
these books we may learn in 
some degree the secret of 
happy intimacy with all rural 
.life. One of the best of the 
painters in words of the 


m. . : © . 

pageant. of ^Nature .all the. 
year round died about 40 
years ago. To kuow him 
through his books is to enrich 
our observation and our joy- 
in life. 

He was a country lad in 
Wiltshire, where his father 
farmed in a small way. From 
earliest childhood he must 
have noted, with keen eye and 
memory as he strolled about, 
every form of life, bird and 
animal and insect, tree and 
plant and flower, and every 
natural appearance — hilly 
slope and moister hollow, and 
the ways of Sun and winds 
and frosts and waters falling 
or at rest, and then have filled 
in the picture with the doings 
of men. About this open-air 


A Painter of Pageants 


life he began to write when 
he was quite young, and he 
died writing about it before 
he was forty. 

Like many other writers, 
he began as a local journalist. 
Soon he found that people 
were most interestcd.in seeing 
Nature as he saw it, so I10 
wrote descriptive sketches. 
Then he moved to London, 
and wrote accounts of how 
rural life—birds, plants, and 
animals—creep in there and 
make a home. Also lie at¬ 
tempted to write stories. 

But his most real work was 
done when he went back to 
the scenes he knew as a boy 
and described, as from a 
central hill, the whole pano¬ 
rama of country life around. 


Later this fine writer fell 
ill and wrote descriptions from 
memory, massing many de¬ 
tails around some little local 
centre, and showing close 
observation, but missing the 
broad effects of his larger 
canvases. These will long 
give lessons in how to see 
the country, and they will 
preserve 
in liter- 
ature some 
elements 
of country 
life after 
they have 
passed out 
of practice. 
Here is his 
portrait. Who was this painter 
in words of Nature’s pageant ? 



^Brotect^ 




M your 
Throat 


The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles are 
manufactured from pure gly¬ 
cerine and the fresh mice of 
choice ripe black currants by a 
special process which conserves 
the full value and flavour of the 
fruit. They have a demulcent 
and mildly astringent effect, 
most useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 

llenbunys*] 

1 Glycerine & Black. Ctirrantn 

iPAS TIliIiES 

dissolve slowly and uniformly, 
and have a delicious, slightly 
acidulous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 

Your Chemist stocks them 

IN TINS 

2 oz., 8d. 8 oz., 2/3 

4 oz., 1/3 1 lb., 4/3 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

37 Lombard Street, London, E C.3 



The best 

when (( out of sorts* 

Benger’s Food is widely used for 
infants and for illness, but mothers 
should not think that it is only a food for 
babies, nursing mothers and invalids. 

Benger’s is really the finest general 
light diet anybody can have when feeling 
“out of sorts,” or suffering from slight 
indisposition, absence of appetite, over- 
■ tiredness, etc. 

Benger’s Food is always dainty and 
delicious and fully nourishing. For * 
change it can be taken in tea, or it may 
be flavoured with chocolate or coffee. 



Sold in Tins, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 

No. 0—1/4; No. I—2/3 ; No. 2-4/-;. (Vo. 3-8/0 
‘ Benger’s Booklet, pp. 34-36, gives useful 
recipes for - light dishes prepared with 
Benger’s Food. Post free from 

BENGER’S FOOD. Ltd., MANCHESTER. 

New Yobjc— 90, Beckman St. Sydney—.sou, Gourde M 
125 Cape Town—P.O. Box 573 , 
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